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" ?PHE CALF-PATH, TOMMY’S GREAT MISTAKE. 
<< Mes. De SyrHE: “ Tommy, do you want some nice 


One day through the primeval wood 

A calf walked home as good calves should, 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail as all calves do. 


Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And I infer the calf is dead. 


; I. 
But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs my moral tale. 
The trail was taken up next:day 
By a lone dog that passed that way; 
And then. a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him, too, 
Ae good bell-wethers always do. 
And from that dey o’er hill and glade 
Through those old woods a path was made. 
And many men wound in and out, 
And dodged and turned and bent about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path ; 
But still they followed—do not laugh—= 
The first migrations of that calf; 
And through this winding wood-way stalked 
Because he wobbled when he walkee. 


I. ; 
This forest path became a lane 
That bent and turned and turned again ; 
This crooked lane became a road 
Where many a poor horse with his load 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And travelled some three miles in one. 
And thus a century and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 
The years passed on in swiftness flee! 
The road became a village street, . 
And this, before men were aware, 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 
And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis, 


And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 
Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed this zig-zag calf about ; 
And o’er his crooked-journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 
A hundred thousand men. were led 
By that one calf three centuries dead. 
They followed atill his.crooked way 
And lost one hundred years a’day. 
For thus such revere is lent 
To well-established precedent. 
A moral leason this might teach 
Were I ordained and called to preach. 
For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calt paths ot the mind; 
And work away from sun to sun 
To do what o' men have done. 
That follow in the beaten track, 
And out and in, and forth and back, 
And still their devious course ue 
keep the path that others La 
ey keep the path a sacred ve 

tied which all their lives tiny nae 

ut how the wise old wood-gods lau: 
Who saw the firat paneraiait sia 
Ah, many things this tale might teach— 
But I an not ordained to preach, 
All rights reserved.) 
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peach jam?” 

zonmy : “ Yes, mother.” 

was going to give you some to put on your bread, 

but I’ve tr the key of ie pantry.” 7 

“You don’t need the key, mother, I can reach down 
through the window and open the door from the inside.” 

“That's what I wanted to know. Now just wait until 
your father comes home.” : 


—_—_—— te 
HUMAN SCALES. 


THERE was something new in the show line at a 
recent Madrid fair in the shape of José Coll, the “ Man 
Balance.” The latest wonder undertakes to tell the 
weight of any object that may be placed in his hands to 
& gramme or two. 

‘There is no deception in the matter, as the articles 
may be afterwards weighed on scales placed on the 
platform. 

Sefior Coll is the son of a well-known money changer, 
and is said to have acquired his primary skill by 
constant practice in weighing specie. 


WHAT TO PUT ON AN ENGAGEMENT 
: RING. 


JEWELLEE : “ You say you want some name engraved 
on this ring?” aoe 

Young man: “ Yes, I want the words: ‘ George to his 
dearest Alice’ engraved on the inside of the ring.” 

“I¢ the young lady your sister?” 

“No, she is the young lady to whom I am engaged.” 

“ Well. if I were you, I would not have ‘ George to his 
dearest Alice,’ engraved on the ring. If Alice goes back 
on you, you can’t use the ring again.” 

“What would you suggest P” 

“T would suggest that the words be: ‘ George to his 
first and only love.’ You see with that inscription you 
can use the ring half-a-dozen times. I have had 
experience in such matters myself.” 


of 


Epitn: “If Jack Barlow were to propose to me I 
wouldn’t know whether to say yes or no.” 

Maud: “ Well, don't worry, dear, I accepted him last 
night.” 

a So 

A VauuaBLe Servant: “ Didn't I tell you, Norah, 
that I should be at home to no one?” 

“ Yis, ma’am ; but the lady has on just the foinest new 
hat yez iver laid oyes on, an’ I t’ought it me Christian 
jooty to hev yez see it.” 

io oe 

THEATRICAL MANAGER: ‘You say you object to 
having real food on the table in the banquet scene, Mr. 
Greasepaynt. Why, the rest of the company are 
delighted at it!” 

r. Greasepaynt: ‘‘ Yes, but my part requires me to 
rise from the table after a couple of mouthfuls, and say, 
‘T cannot eat to-night—a strange dread comes over me, 
I will seek the quiet of yonder apartment for a time.’” 


t= 
Visitor: “Call your paper a t advertising 


medium, doyou? It isn’t worth anything. I put in an 
advertisement last week and didn’t get an answer—not 
” 


Editor: “Dear me! How was your advertisement 
worded ?” : 

Visitor: “A poor young man wants a pretty wife 
who can do her own housework.” 


First Street Faxkin: “It’s a shame, Bill, to think 
that anyone would ewindle a poor, hardworking man that 


way.” 
Beoonal Street Fakir: “ Why, what's the trouble?” 
First Street Fakir : “ Here I've worked hard for half a 
day painting up a sparrow into a red-headed Belgiaz 
vanary, and tins blowed if the fellow I sold it to didn’t 
give me a counterfeit half-crown for it. 


\C. Arthur Pearson, 


Limited. 


, WANT to draw the special attention of 
readers to the Prospectus 
ten and 
eleven of this number of Pear- 


son’s Weekly, and also to tke 


printed on pages 


Application Form which will 
be found inser in the pages 


of the paper. 


I do not think that there is 
anything to add to the par- 
tieulars which are given in the Prospectus, except 
to say that the business is, at the present 
moment, in an absolutely satisfactory condition, 
and shows every possible sign of continuing to 
in the future in 


increase the same almost 


magical way as it has grown in the past. 


Every publication which emanates from these 
offices is steadily increasing. both in circulation 
and in the estimation of advertisers, and every 
one of them is as firmly established as a paper 


can be. 


The Application Form inclosed has been pur- 
posely printed with blue ink in order that an 
application for shares made upon it may attract 
the special notice of the Directors, and all such 
applications will receive their most favourable 


consideration. 


I do not think I am boasting when I say 
that, at the present moment, the readers of 
Pearson’s Weekly, and its companion periodicals, 
are strongly attached to our papers, but as 
blood 80 @ paper in 
which one has money invested is more likely to 


is thicker than water, 


commend itself to one than a paper in which 
no such interest is held; and, for this reason 
I much hope to see among the applications for 
the 53 per cent. Preference Shares a very large 
number of our friends and readers, 


One claim of £100 has already been paid. 


et — me 
V s 
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A WIDOWER'S CONFESSION. 


By Percrvat LANs. 


“My Deak Harry,—Many thanks for your letter 
and all the ar advice it contains. You seem to fear 
lest its frank dealing with delicate and painful subjects 
might give me offence. But, believe me, there is no 
need for such fear. I know that when a man has got 
into a thoroughly morbid state, a ruthlessly candid 
lecture is often as good for him as is a slap in the face 
for a hysterical girl. Your motive is truly kind and I 
should be ungrateful if I failed to recognise it as 
euch. 

“You point out that it is now three years since my 
dear wife's fatal accident, and that, closely as we were 
united and terrible though the shock must have been, 
others have had to bear blows as severe and hare borne 
them with pluck and resignation. In other words, you 
think that time ought to have begun to heal the wound 
ere this, and that my continued ‘moping’ is unworthy 
of me and of my religious beliefs. 

““My dear Harry go far as you know the facta, your 
criticism is perfectly just. But, until you know them 
more fully, it is impossible for you to understand my 
feelings aright. You have been very frank with me. 
In return, I will relieve my mind by telling = things 
which have burdened my he ag during these years, 
and have made it impossible for me to throw off m 
sadness. It is a simp!e story of home life, and I shall 
not attempt to trick it out with any rhetorical flourishes. 
Bat I hope it will not bore you. At any rate, it will 
enable you to judge me more justly. . 

“ Alice was killed upon the second anniversary of our 
wedding day. For two pox our married life had been, 
as you are aware, one of unclouded happiness. It may 
be, as you suggest, that other couples are equally 
fortunate, but all I know is that no two persons could 
have lived together in more perfect harmony than we 
did during that time. There never was an unkind 
thought or an impatient word to break our union, and 
often and often we have said to each other that when 
the inevitable parting came, there would at least be left 
the blessedness of unsullied memories, and that a 
marriage which was one of soul and spirit could not end 
with death. Ah me! ‘ 

“What plans we made for that second anniversary ! 
T took three-quarters of an hour to choose a present for 
Alice, and a great mystery overshadowed the something 
that she was making for me! ae there were pe invita- 
tions to our little in the evening, the great 
question as to winters shnbilt ask the Hietor or the 
Doctor (they 
were not on 
speakin 
terms), an 
the debate on 
the happiest 
way of spend- 
ing the earlier 
part of the 
day. It should 
be : 


passed in 
the depths of 
the country, 
we both 
agreed, and, 
ry much 

pondering 
over the local 
time. tables 
issued by the 
grocer in the 
neighbouring 
: town (forgive 
these details; they ave fixed in my memory somehow and 
have assumed an odd importance), we eettled that the 
eleven o'clock train should take us to Beechwood, a 
walk and picnic téte.a-téte amid the summer glories of 
the forest; tea at the clean little Barleycorn Inn, and 
so home. It was a mild little programme, but it pleased 
us. 

“So we settled on the eve of our wedding day, and then 
we had our firat and only quarrel. ° 

“The circumstances were trifling enough, <A letter 
had come to Alice, asking her to pay a short visit, 
if I could spare her, to some friends she had known 
intimately before her marriage, ‘the day after to. 
morrow.’ I suppose I was not in the best of tempers 
—worried with business, perhaps, and a trifle out of 
sorts—a bit jealous, too, it may be, for one of the 
sons of the house had been once arival. At any rate, 
when she produced this letter, and told me that she 
would like to accept the invitation, eome evil spirit 
tempted me to raise objections. She said but little in 
reply, but I could see the kcen disappointment in her 
face. and that increased my silly petulance aud jealousy 
till I recklessly launched ont in diatribes against her 
friends who had sent the invitation. She defended 
them hotly—for Alice was always loyal—and so the day 
ended in a cold good-night, leaving her pained and 
unhappy, and srg pe ashamed of suspicions I 
kmew to be groundless, and of an ill-temper 1 was too 
proud to confess. 

“Thad a wakeful and restless time that last night. 
Perhaps, as I have said, I was not quite well. Let me 
cling to that little excuse for my conduct. At any rate, 


A new serial by George Griffith will shortly appear in P.I¥. 
from this office, with sixteen ful 
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our disagreement preyed strangely on my mind, and, in 
the dark Dour, sseamed a quite ed. import- 
ance. It would be impossible-to explain to many why 
this was. Matrimoni: aabbles are part of their 
everyday life—trifles which are left to adjust them- 
selves and be for, But you see for us it was a 
new experience. ‘ little rift’ had divided us for the 
firat time, and I could boast no more that my wife had 
never heard a harsh or bitter word from me. And it had 
all happened so suddenly on the eve of the day of which 
we het talked so much, to which we had looked forward 
80 long, and robbed it of ite charm before it dawned. 
Whether Alice slept, or how she the night I shall 
never know, but she lay quite and silent. 

“In the morning there was still a cloud between us. 
I knew that I was in the wrong, and yet I would not 
own it even to myself. Alice gave me one little wistfal 
look, expressive of a timid hope that my mood had 
changed. I saw that look, and for a moment I felt 
impelled to fling my arms round her and ask forgive- 
ness. If only I had yielded to that impulse! All 
would have been forgotten at once, Alice might have 
been living now, and I should not have had to suffer 
this long agony of remorse, But I hesitated, and was 
lost. y pride rose up in rebellion, and I determined 
to prove my will the stronger, and force her to take the 
first steps towards reconciliation. I gave her one cold 
kiss. Oh God! to think that it was the last I ever gave 
her, living or dead! That one kiss lives on in my 
memory, blasting the sweet recollection of all the 
thousands that went before, since first—— But I 
cantfot bear to write about that time. 

“While I was dressing my eye fell on the small case 
containing the bracelet I had bought as a present for 
my wife, I picked it up—hid it in my pocket—took it 
pie to breakfast, and, fool that I was, never gave it 
to her. 

“That case has not been opened yet, but the bracelet 
shall be given to my little daughter some day, with her 
father's confession. 

“There were a number of letters and circulars, and 
two or three small parcels waiting for me on the break- 
fast table. I opened the letters, which were mostly on 
the rc sags phew yg eee rest H ushed 
irrital away. I opened them , aN you 
know, Ha , that in one of those parcels was the gift 
that my wife had been working for weeks to make for 
me! She had laid it on the table before I came down, 
and was watching me when I pushed the parcels away 
but not a — her. 

“We brea almost in silence, but after the meal 
was over she rose and came softly round the table 
towards me. Then she put her on my 
shoulder, so lightly, as if she feared to offend—just a 
little se eae? touch—and, bending down, she said 
pleadingly : ‘ Won’t you let me go, Charlie?’ and I, or 
the devil that me, coldly answered: ‘ You 
may pisnae ourself.’ 

“She said no word in reply, but I can see her now, as, 
softly bi ine re | her hand, she stole in her white 
dress to the door, ngersd one moment as if with a half 
hope of recall, turned to look at me with tears in her 
wide blue eyes, and so left the room. 

“ , I don't know what you will think of me, 
when you read all this, You cannot condemn my 
brutality more than I do myself. The bare thought of 
it cuts me to the heart, although I somehow feel a relief 
in detailing it all to you. Aad yet—you must not judge 
my conduct by the sequel. When a man is cross and 
irritable he does not measure the pain he inflicts nor 
estimate nicely whether it be just. Besides, all the 
time it was in my mind to be reconciled and make full 
amends later on. We often know we are in fault long 
before we choose to admit it, don’t we? Don’t jad 
me too hardly, Harry, I did not know how short would 
be my opportunity. 

“ Anyway, I went from bad to worse. Half-past ten 
came; our trap drove up to the door. The station was 
nearly three miles off, and Alice, who generally was 
waiting for me, did not arene. 

“For a few minutes I stood fuming in the hall, 
delighted with my rash grievance. Then I shouted, 
‘ Alice!’ ; ; 

“There was no answer. 

“* Alice!’ I called again pevishly, ‘do come on, or we 
shall miss the train.’ i 

“*Coming!’ was returned from the room above, and 
immediately after my wife hurried downstaira, fastening 
on pe hat as ad peer oe 

“* Hurry up!’ I growled; ‘ we are very late.’ 

“*T was detained? she answered shortly. 

“*Then you had no ngs to be detained,’ said I. 

“Tt was such a beautiful morning when we started for 
that drive. I can see now the sunlight gilding the white 
house and the glass of the conservatory, and flooding 
the gravel path and the smooth nlawn. There was 
not a breath of wind stirring, but the quiet air was laden 
with the scent of pines and flowers, and its stillness 
broken by the sudden notes of a thrush in the laurel 
shrubbery. How is it that I can recall all this now— 
even the water wag-tails sporting on the grass before 
the house? I was in no mood to notice it (fen. 

“ Alice got into the trap and took the reins as usual. 
I seated myself beside her. The man got up behind, 
and so we started on that last renee 4 expedition, 
Neither of us said much. .I spent my time in snorti 
and constantly taking my watch out and putting it back 
again. Alice apparently took no notice, but kept on 
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See 
touching up the horse with the whip. I booked at Io 
egcn fy alee Neer 
soy et - oe fius) Lisa her cheek, and her liy . 
wa i tueaed corner a white line of steay, 
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“In answer my 
wife bop shut 
her lips still more 
closely and flicked 
the horse again. 

** When wereached 
the station the train 
was already in it. I 
rushed to the book- 
ing office, bought 
our two tickets (I : 
have them now, for ~ | 
they were never 
used), seized my 
change, and hur- 
ried my wife off the 
platform, reaching 
the train just as it was beginning to move. 

; “Get eee ess sake,’ I cried 

eae in, for ess sake,’ I cri vishly, open. 
ing a carriage door, and then—God forlva is Sy a4 
her a push, and—you know what happened next. ~ 

“‘My poor wife never spoke again, but as she lay in 
the waiting-room, mutilated and dying, she just opene| 
her eyes and looked at me. Then a sad, sweet smile 
came over her face, and, raising her arms towards me. 
as I bent over her in an agony of remorse, she put up 
her dear face for a kiss, just as she had so often don 
in ed days. Istooped down, and then—somehow 
I could not give her that last kiss. Something held me 
back—a feeling of utter shame and unworthiness. A 
shadow of pain crossed her face, the arms fell back. and 
in a moment the o nhl had passed for ever, and 
our span of wedded life and love had ended—sv. 

“Do you remember that-awful inquest, Harry? The 


-long dingy room, the juy filing out to view the body. 
00) 


and returning with a of decent solemnity on their 
dull faces, the clerk and the policeman mechanically 
performing their accustomed duties, the imperturlab!e 
old coroner writing down his pages of irrelevant evidence. 
the officious foreman firing off bis absurd questions ani 
racking his brain to invent some impossible theory of 
how the accident occurred? You were good to me that 
day, old fellow. No one could have proved himself 
truer friend. And yet your consolations and your quiet. 
manly sympathy only made me more wretched. For 
was I not iving you the whole time ? . 

“You remember that, when I gave my evidence. | 
said that I tried to assist my wife into the carriage 
Well, you know now that I was playing with the truth 
and you will probably despise me for it. I did mean t 
make a clean breast of it. I almost hoped that there 
would be a verdict of manslaughter—that I should l+ 
sent to prison. But, just before we started, I went and 
looked at our little motherless child, and somehow. sft 
that, I could not tell the truth and risk the chance ot 
being parted from her. 7 F 

“There is only one thing more to tell you. When the 
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accident became known I received many kind ele 
sympathetic letters from my friends and hers. I hardly 

them, for each of them was a fresh stab to me. 
‘If they only knew!’ My conscience kept saying to 1" 
as I was told to comfort myself with the thought tl 
my dear wife had died happy in my love, and was wii" 
ing for me in the other world. If they only knew — 
O God!—she knows. She died cursed by my ill-temp'"- 
without a parting kiss, and, if we meet in ant 


world, what will she say to me, or I to her? . 
e Bar there was one Netter that arrested mv attents) 
\ 


\ 


The novelist’s latest work, “‘Valdar the Oft-Born,” may be obtained 
\-page illustrations by Harold Piffard. Price 63, 5 
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me far more pain than all the others put 
t was from the lady whose invitation had 
caused our fatal uarrel. It was very simp'e and nicely 
yorded, saying how sincerely she shared my sorrow, 
. gnd how deep her affection for Alice had heen. ‘Per- 
* haps,’ it ended, ‘it may be some comfort to you to keep 
the inclosed letter from her. I received it after her 
death— probably the last she ever wrote. : : 

“T spread out her letter before me and read it—with 
what feelings I leave you to imagine. Here is a 
copy of it: : 

“ Drirest May,—Thank souso very much for your most kind 
javitation. I should dearly love to come and see you again and 
bare a good talk over old times. But Charlie cannot well spare 
me just at present, and he is 80 ood and kind to me and 80 nice 
about everything, thas I do not like to be away whicn he w ants me. 

“Excuse haste, I had to write nowtocatch the post. We aro 
sat off for a jaunt to cclebrate our wedding day, and Charlic is 
calling for me to start.—Your loving friend, AricE. 

“Just off for a jaunt!’ The last few words are 
scrawled so as to be barely legible. Her Charlie was 
calling for her—so 
good and kind and 
nice about every- 
thing. That is what 
she was writing, 
while I bulliedin the 
hall. That is what 
she had _ written, 
when she silently 
listenedto my grum- 
bling on the way to 
the station. Oh! 
the irony of itall! 

“Now you can 
understand, Harry, 
why it is that I 
take so long getting 
over my loss. One 
thought, and one 
alone, sometimes 
c arises to comfort 
Perbaps that last movement of hers meant for- 


and caused 
together. 1 


me, 
civeness, and—perhaps—when her attempt at recon. 
ciliation failed, she sent me that letter as oa message 


from beyond the grave. ‘I do not like to be away, 
when he wants me.’ My Alice,I want you now. Tell 
we, do you still dislike being away P 

“Do you think, Harry, I may indulge this hope? 
It has been such a relief to confess all this to you, 
und now—at least, you can comfort me, if anybody can. 
Yours ever, CHARLIE.” 


ef 


Not Over-Sensit1vE.—Willie: “ An’ what did 
C'awence do when Bob Slugard kicked him?” 
Algy : “ Hesimply said : ‘Gweat men are not sensitive 
to ewiticism, and walked swiftly away.” 
— 


Smart Bor: “Please, ma’am, it was two minutes 
ufter nine when you got here. When we're late you 
ulways keeps us after school.” 

Teacher: “ Very well, You can all stay and keep me 
after school, if you wish.” 


a 

_SumE men are born to misfortune. 
licking the other day for being too familiar with 
another fellow’s fiancée, and when eeu explained 


that he was an old friend, and had known her for the 
= thirty-five years, she joined in and nearly murdered 


A fellow got a 


JUST THE HOLIDAY YOU WANT. 


ereccooooooocs 
4A TRIP TO PARIS. 
THREE DAYS in the “ GAY CITY ” for £2 12s. 6d. 


P TRE great success of our drips to Brussels, of which particulars 
pear below, have led enter into arrangements with 
place Thos. Cook and Son for an alternative tour to Paris. 
eanng London on Friday night, from London Bridge or Vic- 
walt travelling vid Newhaven and Dieppe to Paris, piasengers 
bed bei ed on Saturday morning. Breakfast, dinner, and 
G. aprerided on Saturday and Sunday, and breakfast and 
in Len Ma onday, visitors eterning Monday night, and arrivin 
diet on on Tuesday morning. The: tourists will travel thi 
adits y my those who prefer second class will be charged an 
fiisterinn fay shillings, w! le for the further sum of five shillings 
iaelad, 8 hotel accommodation can be obtained. These prices 
bei le Dec ce between the railway and hotel on arrival and 
fmt ae tom Paris. The accommodation provided will be 
ie ticket eave nothing that could be desired. All applications 
then ets must be made to this afi, stating the date for which 
é are required, and inclosing the necessary amount in postal- 
———_>____ 


£2 FOR a visir TO THE SCENE OF THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO AND BACK. 


copie arrangements have been made with Messrs. Thos. 


e tourists will travel by Harwich and 
From here an excursioh will be madé to 


1, Scene of the battle of Waterloo. Passengers will travel 
Prac hrael yorker and second by steamer. Breakfast will be 


i headg: 

encuar hotel on Messrs. Cook's first-class list can do 
itional cost of 

made to this o 


hl inclosing £3 § postal orders 


Li Salata heh, teen omelet 


The London Cycle Corporation, 22, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., have pla 
awarded as prizes in the following competitions. and on the conditions mentioned :— 


we ee i) asters © 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


ARE ACTORS WELCOME IN COURT? 


One day, during a provincial tour, Charles Matthews 
strolled into the sessions-louse at Shrewsbury while a 
trial was going on. Presently an usher came to him. 
with the Judge's compliments, to inquire 
like a seat upon the bench. 

Rather astonished. as he had no acquaintance with his 
lordship, Matthews followed his conductor, und was most 
effusively received. 

Relating the incident some years afterwards to a legal 
friend, he was commenting on the kindness shown him, 
when the listener burst out laughing. 

“T've heard the Judge tell the story,” he said, “and I 
remember his saying: ‘I was so frightened when I saw 
that rascally Matthews in the court with his eyes upon 
me that I couldn’t fix my thoughts upon the case, for I 
believed that he had come there for the purpose of 
imitating me on the stage that night. So I thought it 
was best to be as civil to him as possible.” 


et 
HALF GIRL, HALF FISH. 


In the Swiss Colony, near St. Floren, U.S.A., can be 
seen a beautiful young girl wheeled about in a peram- 
bulator, the lower portion of which is covered. She has 
never been seen outside of this perambulator except b 
her own parents, although she has enjoyed perfect health 
during the sixteen yeurs of her life. She is unusually 
bright and intelligent, and from her carriage thoroughly 
enjoys the society of young people of her age. 

he reason that the girl is doomed to spend her days 
in the confines of her perambulator is that she is a 
realistic mermaid. Before her birth her mother was 
badly frightened by « shark while crossing the Atlantic 
Ucean, and the lower part of the child's body.is that of 
a fish. 

Her father, Anton Zimri, is a highly successful grape 
grower and has become well off, as wealth is counted in 
this section, but no surgical treatment has yet been 
found that can devise a means for correcting the 
deformity of his daughter. She has none of the charac- 
teristics of a fish. She has no more fondness for water 
than is usually possessed by girls of her age. 
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A MAN WHO MISBEHAYED AT HIS 
OWN FUNERAL. 


THE most singular feature of the following story is 
that it is absolutely true. 

In Lourenco Marquez, better known to the world as 
Delagoa Bay, people dic very quickly. You may be 
bluffed out of your last shilling at poker by a man 
between nine and twelve pins and have the satisfaction 
of attending his funeral the next morning, early. 

It is a bad keeping climate, and so the funeral has to 
follow the decease as suddenly as possible. 

A short time ago a certain Englishman died in the 
locally orthodox way of fever and dysentry. As he had 
no friends to see him better done by, the authorities put 
him into a weakly constructed shell, and handed him 
over to acouple of Kaffirs to take away and drop in‘oa 
trench which was kept for the reception of suddenly 
made corpses of no particular account. 

There was some water in this trench, and as the 
darkies were holding the coffin over preparatory to 
letting go, the bottom fell out, and the deceased 
splashed into the water, sat up, and began to use some- 
what strong language in a rather weak voice. 

The Kaffira fled yelling, and then it began to rain, as 
it can only do in Delagoa Bay and a few other similar 
portions of the infernal regions which have somehow 
got scattered about the surface of the earth. 

The deluge revived the deceased sufficiently to enable 
him to crawl out of the trench, and in course of time 
to drag himeelf to the house of a white man who had 
the courage and the humanity to take him in, dose him 
well with bok brandy and burnt sugar, and put him to 
bed. By the next morning he had made a wonderful 
cure, and went back to town, only to find his room at 
the hotel locked up, and his few worldly possessions in 
charge of the authorities. Then he went off to the 
Camera Municipal and tendered the information that 
he was alive. He was told politely but firmly that he 
was officially dead and had no claim on the property 
that had been his. 

It was an awkward situation for both, for on the one 
hand the man had come back to the world an absolute 
pauper, not even owning the clothes he stood up in, 
while on the other not even the obtuseness of Portugese 
officialism could burk the fact that he was alive and 
very much inclined to kick. The two Kaffirs were 
brought up and gave edifying but absolutely con- 
tradictory accounts of what had happened at the grave. 
Then a happy thought dawned upon the official mind. 
There was one way of restoring the man legally and 
officially to the ranks of the living, and it was promptly 


en. 

They fined him five dollars for disorderly and indecent 
conduct at a funeral; then they restored him the 
balance of his property and let him go. 
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PEOPLE WHO LIVE ON POISONS. 


SOMETHING ABOUT TILE STRYCHNINE FILND. 

A new kind of patient can shortly be looked for at 
the gold-cure establishment, the victim of the strych- 
nine habit. We have had the cocaine fiend. the 
morphine fiend, the slave of the hasheesh drug, and th 
wretched mortals whom only a regular diet of opium 
could keep alive. 

The strangest victim to drugs of un excessively 
stimulating nature, however, is the strychnine fiend. 
Strychnine is known to medical seience as a deadly 
poison, but when under medical direction it acts asa 

owerful tonic, greatly stimulating the heart's action. 

o powerful is it in its operation that only the most 
infinitesimal proportion is allowed in-a tonic prescrip- 
tion. Yet it has been seized upon by the physical 
wrecks of civilisation as a means of stimulating the 
flickering spark of life, and a strychnine “jag” can be 
added to the hilarious moments that nerve-smashing 
drugs afford. 

The discovery of the strychnine fiend was made by a 
religious worker in a large city, whose mission takes him 
nightly into the society of women to whom excitement 
of some kind is essential to the forgetfulness of life's 
dark side. This missionary recently found, early one 
morning, the form of a well-dressed woman prostrate on 
the pavement. She was taken to one of the institutions 
in connection with which the missionary worked, and a 
doctor sent for. 

It was clearly a case of “ jug ” of some kind or other. . 
The usual remedies were applied, but the death-like pallor 
of the patient’s face, and the queer action of the heart 
glands the doctor, and he ordered her clothing to be 
searched to obtain a clue to guide him in his efforts to 
bring her to consciousness. 

In the woman’s pocket was found a small bottle con- 
taining a few pellets, which, upon investigation, proved 
to contain enough strychnine to kill an elephant. The 
woman was suffering from an overdose of strychnine, 
and the drug had done its work well. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that her life was 
saved, and for days following this she cried pitifully 
for the deadly tonic that was withheld from her. From 
her own statement, and the doctor and those preseni 
believed it, she had begun by taking a very small portion 
of strychnine, and, as the craving for the drug increased, 
had added to her daily dose until she found she could 
take with impunity a quantity sufficient to kill ten people 
who were unused to poison. 

A reporter whovisited the chemists’ shops in the district 
gathered some additional particulars regarding the new 
“dope.” One chemist stated that the poison book in 
which entries are made of all deadly drugs sold, showed a 
steady increase in the amount of strychnine consumed. 

“It is quite evident that the new stimulant is gainin+ 
in favour,” said this druggist, “‘and the recklessness of 
the ‘fiends’ is sure to result in some fatality unle: 
druggists decline to sell strychnine altogether. Those 
addicted to its use buy it in pellets and the dose they 
take is regulated by themselves. The seasoned hands 
are able to take an enormous et doin 
anything more than quickening the beating of their 
dying heaxgs and stimulating their jaded nerves, but 
those to whom a drug is a new thing are likely to kill 
themselves with a comparatively aumall quantity. 

“T have on my books the names of women who ire 
shining ornaments of society who send to me for 
strychnine pellets with the stereotyped assertion that 
they are ‘ wanted to kill a dying cat.” The women who 
send for the poison are without doubt victims of the 
strychnine habit. Then I shall show you the names of 
men who are regular customers for strychnine. In 
their case the poison is usually taken to counteract the 
evil effects of tobacco smoking. A person can derive 
some henefit from taking strychnine, as the stimulating 
action of the one poison counteracts the sedative effects 
of the other. In these cases the pou may be taken 
with some benefit, under medical direction; but with 
the ordinary ‘fiend’ who merely takes it for the 

leasurable sensation it produces, the after effect is 

und to be disastrous.” 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


3062. Why does Salt Preserve Meat? 

The conditions essential to the putrefaction of meat 
are moisture, exposure to the air, and the presence of 
bacteria. Now, immersion in salt or brine precludes 
the first two, and so makes the existence of the third 
impossible. Salt will take up three times its weight in 
moisture before it melts; it is therefore a drying agent. 
It also not only forms a coating over the surface of the 
meat, but permeates its pores and destroys the suit- 
ability of the meat as a living at for bacteria. It 
also has a poisonous effect on the bacteria themselves, 
and so, while it prevents the entrance of other 
organisms from the air, destroys those which may be in 
the meat at the time of sulting. 

3064. What Profession has Undergone the Greatest 
Transformation ? 

There are three which have undergone a remarkable 
transformation, and all for the better, viz., the medical, 
the musical, and the literary. But perhaps the last 
furnishes the most astonishing transformation of all in 
its cosmopolitan development, its enormous and far- 
reaching influence, and its promise of further growth 
and expansion. Individual literary power is no 
greater, probubly less, than in past ages, but the cumu. 
lative power of the Press has become now altogether 
incalculable. More than any other profession it has 
made itself indis ble to society, and has adapted 
itself to and enlisted the suffrages of the civilised 
world. The eighteenth century writers of Grub Street 
never dreamt of the rosy days in store for their 

rofession. Milton received £5 for the MS. of “ Paradise 
Poet.” Shakespeare probably earned more by his 
ble acting than by his incomparable writing, and 
Goldsmith was in abject poverty with the sheets of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” in his desk. In contrast with 
this we have £10,000 paid for “ Lothair,” £8,000 for 
“ Middlemarch,” not to mention other examples to testify 
to the change that has come over the literary profession. 


3063. Can Fish be Suffocated 7 

Fish breathe the uir dissolved in water, and the 
oxygen which they thus receive is as neces to their 
life as the oxygen of the air is to ours; hence, if 
deprived of it they die exactly as land animals would do 
—of suffocation. This may be proved in a variety of 
ways. Fish will not live in distilled water, or water 
that has been boiled, because it contains little or no 
oxygen. They will die if left too long in a tank without 
change of water, because they have used up all the 
oxygen and can no longer breathe. This is why fish 
are seen in badly-kept aquaria to come to the surface in 
search of air. If air be pumped through the water, 
they will assume ‘their usual position. Some fish 
need additional air, and have a modified form of lung. 
These will die if prevented from coming to the surface 
of the water. Vast quantities of herrings die of suffoca- 
tion consequent on crowding when the swarm meets the 
net. The same thing happens when the water in which 
they live is closely frozen over for a long time, aa it is 
in the Arctic regions. The same fact may be illustrated 
in a different way by passing nitrous oxide, or laughing 
gas, into a bowl containing fish. It takes up the 
oxygen, and the fish die, not from poisoning, but 
from suffocation. 

8066. Which Branch of Science has been Most Advanced 
the Microscope? 

Physiology, or the science which treats of the func- 
tions of the organs of living beings, whether animals or 
plants. As the , the microscope has 
revealed within the last thirty years more than had 

acquired in all previous ages. We now knowa 
great deal about the processes by which absorb 
and assimilate their food, while.a flood of light has been 
thrown upon the nature of reproduction and the forma- 
tion of the seed. The science of animal life has been 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
r) vie quastions asked here from cur readers, 
‘ach reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
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uite transformed by the microscope. A knowledge of 

e minute structure of the various organs has shown 
us for the first time how animals live, and move, and 
have their being. But by far the most momentous 
results have been obtai: in the physiology of man. 
The microscope has led to the most important of the 
discoveries that have revolutionised medical science. 
Worlds of minute life, teeming in every organ of our 
body, have been revealed to us. In some of these 
microscopic germs we recognise deadly foes, in others 
we have discovered invaluable friends. Already has 
medicine availed itself of the new knowledge to cure 
several diseases, and to mitigate the severity of many 
more. 


3067. Which City in Europe has the Finest Zoological 
Gardens? 


This distinction may fairly be claimed by Paris. The 
Jardin des Plantes is certainly one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the city, and its zoological collection more than 
holds its own with any to found in the other 
Zoological Gardens of Europe, containing, as it does, 
animals from every part of the world. Not only is the 
collection of animals superb, but the other contents of 
the Jardin des Plantes provide a wonderful auxiliary to 
the study of animal life, for the gardens exhibit in 
miniature groups of plants of almost every region in the 
Blobe: while there is the splendid museum of natural 

istory that has made this spot famous to naturalists. 
Contemporary and ancient animal life—the present and 
the extinct species—thus stand side by side, as it were, 
for comparison. Not only may the Jardin des Plantes 
be called one of the sights of Paris, but, from the 
natural history standpoint, it may be deemed one of the 
sights of the world—unique for the breadth of life it 
covers in point of time, and for the completeness of its 
collection of living creatures. 


3068. Which Nation Equips its Soldiers in the Most 
Rational Manner? 

The essential points which constitute a rational 
equipment are the following: Respiration must not be 
restricted. It must be no hindrance to marching. The 
valise must contain all that is necessary for the soldier's 
use. At the same time it must be as bs aged pr ig 
small, a aes and durable. From fact of the 
“Slade-W. ” equipment being on the balance po 
ciple, having no cross-straps over the chest, and the 
weight being taken with good broad “ braces ” on the 
shoulders, it follows that the arms have free play, 
respiration is easy, and it does not hinder marchi 
The valise contains all the soldier wants; it is cant 
compact, and as light as possible. Take it all in all, our 
men are as well equipped as any. The equipment is not 
peed pone is. some points other nations have 

tter things than we have, but none in all. Two officers 
and seven men of the Argyle and Sutherland High- 
landers marched from Aldershot to London last Septem- 
ber in eleven and a half hours. The officers had never 
previously worn the men’s kits, but on this occasion 
they marched and were dressed as privates. They all 
carried ball ammunition. This shows there is not much 
the matter with our equipment. 


3076. What is the Largest Cavern in the World ? 


The t South Dakota Cave, in the region of the 
Black Hilla, which exceeds even the Mammoth Cave of 
— The former is fifty-two miles long, and 
contains 1,500 rooms, er of which are over 200 feet 
high, and are massed with stalactites and stalagmites 
of great size, some of which were exhibited at the 
Chi Exposition. There are streams, waterfalls, 
and thirty-seven lakes in this vast subterranean world, 
which is 6,000 feet above the sea level and 400 feet 
deep. Other Dakota caves not so large are equally 
interesting, specially the Wind Cave, from the entrance 
to which a eu is alwaya blowing. Once fairly 
in, however, all is calm, and amongst ita peculiarities 
are the so-called t-office, a room with pillars re- 
sembling the iliar street letter-box, and in another 
as @ petrified turtle measuring four feet across its 


QUESTIONS. 


3101. Whichis the most remarkable instance in history 
of a period of profound peace between two epochs of 
confusion P 

3102. How did spiders originally learn to catch their 


Beer bY Reems ce nobel 
3103. Which is the most notable example of a great 
writer bei ived of i jon till after his death ? 


being 

Pa Does playing di 8 on 2 piano put it out of 
ume 

3105. Which is the ugliest animal P 

3106. Which period of the world’s history has been 
most brilliant in art and literature P 

3107. Which retreat of an army or a force has been 
——— with the greatest injury to the pursuing 
mgH08. At which period during the last thousand years 
has the a FF icmnecr happiness been at its lowest 
ebb through Europe P 
Os cal ag Mei cee a Arad ya 

or m the 

8110. Which is t lene: testers of a once world- 

famous book falling into entire oblivion P 


De Yow Want a Bi at Ouce? 


In ates: this ae = = : 
answering question a rigid line should J. 
drawn between agnosticism and atheism. y le A 
probably does increase with the advance of scio... 
while atheism tends to disappear under the sani. 
influence. The former payee negative attitude with 
to theology, and in this it is supported by science 
Science tells a tale of a continual progress in knowled... 
from effect to cause: but the laws of physical cansation 
are powerless beyond a certain point, and at this point 
science with no undecided voice decides that it pus! 
stop. Beyond lies a terra incognita—a land that ind. 
tion and uction, the only vehicles of scientific |ioy. 
ledge, cannot traverse. In this region is included all ¢!,» 
spiritual part of man’s nature. But the fartho: it 
vances the more distinct does this region become, In 
the ae gree century, when the human mind was 
dazzled by the splendid prospects that awakening sca -« 
held out, it was thought for a time that science c::,! | 
solve all: that knowledge would reveal the unknowali.. 
hence che 4 of maieeprend atheism. Materialisin v...s 
the c: of the diag ince then science has recounts] 
its limitations. It can no longer deny that ther j. 
something unaccountable—a guiding hand that est:il. 
lished the law which science can only demonstrat. 
Thus science is not atheistic since it recognises tl. 
existence of a God, no matter by what name the deity :. 
called. It is true that science is unable to full», 
religion into the regions of dogma, and this is probity 
the reason wh y and ignorant generalisations hiv. 

wrongly described it as atheistic. 
3078. What is the Most Striking Instance in History 
of Parental Love being Sacrificed to 
Patriotism ? 


Omitting the stories of Junius Brutus and the Consul 
Manlius, as belonging rather to the domain of traditi. 
than of history, we may point to the action of Willian, 
Prince of Orange, when Philip IJ. of Spain and th. 
Duke of Alva devised a diabolical scheme for preventi::: 
him from pursuing active measures on behalf of ti. 
penis of the Netherlands, who were then strugylin« ti: 
civil and religious freedom. His eldest child, the Cunt 
de Buren, torn from his protection, was to be carrie| 
into indefinite caylerity in a foreign land and hell in 
daily fear of death should the Prince venture to fight in 
the cause of the Netherlanders. The boy, thirteen years 
old, was at the college of Louvain. On February 13th, 
1568, Seigneur de Chasey, attended by four officers and 
twelve archers, called at the college with a letter writtc: 
by the Duke of Alva, but handed to the young Count as 
having been written by his father, and instructing hit 
to follow De Chassy without fear. The boy fell int» 
the trap, and was conducted to a an in Spain. The 
Prince was then told that if he lifted a finger on beli:li 
of the people, the boy’s life was in jeopardy. bur 
William's sense of patriotism rose above parental Jo. 
He was committed to the rebellion designed to free iis 
country, and risking everything—his boy, Lis name, his 
wealth—he flung himeelf whole-hearted into the conte:t. 
As the event proved, the boy's life was spared, but )iis 
captivity endured no fewer than twenty years. 

8079. Which Musical Instrument Requires the Most 
Delicate Ear to Play? 

The obvious answer is the violin, for the strings 11 
this instrument must be constantly tuned, and alms: 
every note made of correct pitch by ear. Conductors 
of orchestras, however, find that the flute is far more 
often played out of tune than the violin, the rea-o: 
being that many of ite natural notes are not strictly i 
tune with the rest of the band. During the playing «i 
a composition, therefore, it has to be forced into tune 
by the akilfal blowing of the performer ; and it requir: 
a more delicate ear, as well as a more careful player. 
correct the bias of the instrument and force it into tun". 
than it does to form notes correctly on the violin, which 
simply obeya the will of the performer, and has 
“mind of ita own.” The same holds true of man} 
other wind instruments, and cornet, one of the 
easiest of musical instruments, fequires a most correct 
and fastidious ear to play all its notes correci!y in 
tune. 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT 0N 
MORTGAGES can be absolately secured by the payme:t 
of a small annual premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, whoare prepar d 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his mony 
and interest. 

BO OME SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 

‘MOBTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 

The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 157!, 

is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed 6 Quarter of a 

Million. 


Write for Prospectus to— 
RictHarD J. eee 7 
Geneval Manager and Scere ea 
40 ‘TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


—(1) For the greatest number of names attaehed to a petition to Pariiament against the taxation of cycles, forms for which 


ean be had from the London Cycle Corporation. 
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ILLUSION. 


Tie sweetest face in the earth, . 
Between my loving hands I hold it ; 

How eloquent of love and worth! : 
What master artist-hand could mould it? 


I kissed the lips upturned to mine, 
Twice, thrice, in eager love caressed them, 
Methinks I hear them murmur “ Thine ;” 
Again I passionately press them. 


Could you believe, O gentle friend— 
I ask the question in confusion— 

That pain this raptare could attend, 
And that this bliss is but illusion P 


Yes, woe is mine, O, do not laugh ; 
The object of my ardent kissing 
Alas! is but a photograph, 
The sweet original is missing ! 


———+ $= —_—_ 


HOW THE POLICE ASSIST PICK- 
POCKETS, 


“Tr is very kind of the railway company to put up 
those signs: ‘Beware of Pickpockets!’ If it wasn't 
for these noticeawe pickpockets would have to go out of 
the business,” said a thief to the detective who had 
arrested him. . 

“The warnings are put up to spoil your trade,” 
r-plied the officer. 

“But they don’t,” said the pickpocket. “They help 
us, Ags soon as acountry bumpkin reads the sign, if he 
lusany money he puts his hand on it. We follow him up, 
ind as soon as he takes his hand out of his pocket we 
put ours in. Fine thing those signs. Don't tell me 
«iter this that corporations have no consideration.” 


ep 


IT OUGHT TO WORK. 


“Tvs got ascheme,” said the idle man, “ by which the 
petty offices can be run without expense to the country. 
In fact, lots of fellows would pay quite a lot of money 
iuto the treasury for the chance of holding the posts.” 

* All right, go ahead and tell it,” said the man whose 
time was eine taken up. “I might just as well have 
i! over.” 

“It is just this. Instead of calling a man a County 
Clerk, for instance, I would let him bear the title of 
the Grand and Most High Puissant Secretary. The 
Recorder might be Custodian of Parchments. Why, it 
ix glorious, I tell you. There are any number of citizens 
v:ho would be delighted to hold the office of dog catcher 
if it were only dignified with the title of Grand and 
Noble Civic Huntsman, and don't you think so.” 

The busy man said he would bear it in mind, so it is 
possible that another great reform may be sprung on a 
putient world. 


a 
UP A SPIRAL IN A BALL. 


A BALL, propelled by an unseen force, rolls up 
un inclined plane, in a spiral form, every day at a 
; popular circus; it poises for a 
moment at the top between heaven 
and earth, like old Socrates in his 
basket, emits fire and thunder, and 
then as slowly and gracefully 
descends again. An attendant 
comes forward as if to move it out 
of the way, when it suddenly bursts 
asunder, and an acrobat steps out, 
and makes his bow before an 
astonished public. 

It is M. Roche, the one time 
famous circus rider, who forces the 
ball up the spiral. For three years 
he has done nothing else but 
practise the trick, and has but 
rooently succeeded in accomplishing 
i 


No one but the wiry Frenchman, 
who makes the daily excursion in 
the hollow globe, can realise what a 
difficult feat this is. The sphere 
is made of sheet iron, twenty seven 
inches in diameter, and perforated 
in — hari he ma: have ans and 

—— .. may beable to sce where the is. 
ee inside, like a chicken in ita shell, with his knees 
Only hi up againet his head, perfectly motionless. 

18 arms are alwa; brat he keeps them firmly 
' first pressing with one and 
By this means alone the ball is moved 


working there is ebeytntely podiing to 
On all from coming down the 120 feet with a 
sudden] one occasion, when the lights of the circus 
tiken Y went out, this actually happened, and he was 
fice a insensible. It was a long while before he 
the high oa luckily the ball did not roll from 


—(2) The best anagram on the words: ‘Ad 
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AFTER A BIG WRECK. 


FISHERMEN WHO Pick Up Fortexes. 


THERE is many a worse spot in which to spend a 
quiet holiday than on surf.beaten Belle-Ile. And worse 
accommodation may be obtained in fair Brittany than is 
to he had at Le Painis or Bangor. 

The surges which break along the western shore of 
Belle-He are the uninterrupted turbulence of several 
thousand miles of Atlantic sweil. Belle-Ile has witnessed 
many wrecks, and treasure lies sunken off the coast 
which would make glad the heart of man and rich the 
trensuries of kings. The fishermen of this island of the 
sea have witnessed many a tragedy, and if they have 
profited thereby who is much the wiser, and who is there 
to bid them nay? A trip across to Gucvande or Nantes 
and the jewellers they wot of will exchange their 
treasures of trinkets or coin into the wherewithal to buy 
a plot of land or to bedeck the persons of sweethearts 
or wives. 

I soon became familiar with the somewhat bent figure 
of an old fisherman who, whenever I walked along the 
coast seemed to haunt the water's edge. “Oh, it’s only 
old Guillot,” I was told. And as old Billy or Guillot I 
came to know him. 

His mind was not quite so clear as it might have been, 
but then he was older than anyone was quite able to 
remember, his age being of the apocryphal nature 
beloved of peasants. 

I spoke to him first one brilliant morning when the 
huge breakers came tumbling in with sunlit and almost 
transparent recesses beneath their curling crests. 

Old Guillot was stooping to pick up something when 
I reached him. 

“It is a fine day,” I ventured. 

“ Yes, monsieur; but it has been a night of fiends.” 

* You have seen many wrecks in your time, Guillot ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur speaks the truth. And when the tide 
is low after a gale it is worth one’s while to walk along 
the water's edge. Old Guillot’s eyes are none so dim 
but what he can see anything worth the picking up.” 

“© And you must have found many articles of was in 
your time?” 

“Yes, monsieur. One does not walk up and down the 
beach for sixty years or more without doing so. Does 
monsieur know that off the Points des Poulains (so Pére 
Tranchet says) a galleon was sunk with millions of 
francs in treasure and specie aboard her. Oh, monsieur 
need not be eager to know the exact spot. The lost 
galleon is too deep in both water and oh the riches 
to be reached.” 

After a pause old Guillot said: “If monsieur will do 
me the honour to walk along with me towards my 
oe I will tell him of some of the things I have 

ound.” 

Nothing loth, I walked along the shore with him to 
the south, and he chatted away all the time ina discur- 
sive fashion. 

“It was hereabouts,” he remarked, as we came to a 
patch of rock, ‘that I found no less than seventeen gold 
pieces ina purse about a score of yearsago. My eyes 
were keener then, and I’ve no doubt some good finds now 
escape me. But Ido very well. I do very well. I’ve 
made as much as 500 francs (£20) off one body, but they 
don’t come ashore so very often. That was after a 
yacht—an English boat—went down, let me see, some 
twelve years ago. I found the body of one of the ladies 
not far from this very spot. She had most of her rings 
and a neck chain on, and when I went to Guérande in 
the autumn I sold the lot for 500 francs, and wished I 
had asked double as much.” 

“What did I do with the body?” continued old 
Guillot, repeating my remark. ‘What should I do but 
bury it, and say an Ave and Paternoster over it too. 
But it’s not so easy to do such a thing nowadays, and 
once, about five or six Si ago, I nearly got myself 
into trouble. I found, after a rough night, just after 
daybreak the body of a lady cast ashore near the Point 
away behind us, with the spume and sea-wash bubbling 
round it. I saw that she had rings on when the 
froth and water receded, for one arm was stretched 
out and the light caught them on the fingers. I went 
in,” continued the speaker after a pause, evidently 
collecting his thoughts ; ‘‘ she was a pretty mademoiselle 
if you like, monsieur. About two or three and twenty, 
and a lady; anyone could tell that easily enough 
though she had naught on save a chemise—but such a 
one! Mariette, to whom I gave it as she was going 
to be espoused, said that its fellow would have cost 
fifty francs in Nantes.” 

omething of disgust in my face must have attracted 
his notice, for he said, “ And why not, monsieur? The 
blessed dead do not require such things;” adding, 
“but perhaps it would have been as well not to have 
done it. Yes, it would have been as well, I remember. 
Mariette lost her first-born in child-bed, and the_ ney 
femme said it was the chemise. Pierre burnt it the 
night after, and said that when he went out of the 
cottage afterwards he saw the figure of a disrobed 
woman walk away down the path to the sea. Men are 
not profitable corpses,” added old Guillot reflectively, 
“they seldom have anything of value on them. I have 
searched a score or more in my time, and have not 
profited by it 500 francs.” . 

“Do you never save from drowning?” I asked as 
we neared the cottage, to turn the subject. 

“There is little chance of doing so,” was the reply; 


Do You Want a Bicycle at One 
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j} and ends. 


“besides, surely monsiew must know that to du so i; 
considered unlucky.” 

Old Guillot’s philosophy was uncanny; perhaps it 
was this and his beacb prowling that caused the children 
to avoid him and say: “Old Pore Guillot is Satan's 
meat.” 

In his cottage there was indeed a collection of odds 
Water worn coins, rusted swords and 
daggers, a sinall brass cannon, plated mugs, cups and 
forks tarnished irredeemably by sea-water andage. A 
few rings with stones missing, a rusted steel casque (out 
of the Armada galleon doultless), some musty articles 
of men’s and women’s clothing, and a pervading odour 
of the sea and tarry rope. 

There was not much of value; old Guillot’s periodical 
visit to the jeweller at Guérande accounted for this 
circumstance. But ona rough wooden shelf were two 
or three pieces of good china, of which I was tempted to 
hecome the possessor on satisfactory terms; an ivory 
Vishnu out of a wrecked East Indiaman so I was told, 
and a silver coin or two of Philip of Spain's reign, not 
too defaced to have lost either their interest or value. 

“The jeweller (old Guillot never mentioned his name) 
would give me nothing save what they would melt to,” 
said the old man, “and I hoped to do better with 
them.” 

Round the neck of a gaily-coloured plaster Virgin, 
whose prevailing “note” was blue, now ambiguous with 
dust, was probably the sole article of any great value in 
his cottuge—a fine gold chain with a superb pearl 
pendant. 

“Thung it there,” the old fellow admitted frankly; 
“after I had recovered from deadly sickness. Oh!” 
inreply to a suggestion, “the neighbours think it is 
brass and imitation, and Ilet them. It has been there 
twenty years safe enough; so long indeed that I don't 
know now off whose neck it came.” 

There was talk of a box of valuables, which he was 
saving as a dot for a favourite great grandchild. 
But, though from a furtive glance he cast every now 
and then into one corner, guessed it was buried, 
nothing would persuade the old fellow to either say 
what it contained or, obviously, where it was hidden. 

“You will come again, monsieur ? ” he asked, chinkiny 
the coins Thad given him in his pocket, and siniling 
knowingly. 


* Perhaps.” 
Old Guillot must have been a born vaconteur, for that 
night I dreamed of nothing but drowned women and 


unimaginable wealth and Spanish treasure. 
e 
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He'p BEEN THERE BEFORE.—Little Ethel: “I wonder 
why Adam and Eve had such an awful time just because 
they ate one little apple?” 

Jolouy (reflectively): “Maybe it wasn't ripe.” 


—~t+_— 


“Miss Swirt is learning to ride a wheel, she tells 
me.” 

“But she rode one last year. 
learn again ?” 

“ Another fellow is teaching her.” 


Why does she have to 


ee fe 


THAT was a bright answer given by a little yirl in aw 
suburban school to the question of her teacher as to 
what people find, even in warm countries, when they get 
to the top of a mountain. 

“‘ Most people find,” said the child, “ that they are out 
of breath.” 

a Serre 


Mr. Ferry: “Greatness is all comparative. For 
example, an elephant four feet high would be called u 
cute fittie thing, while a rat of that size a 

Mrs. Ferry: “Yes; and £5 for a bonnet is un 
enormous expense, but it isn’t anything at all when you 
lose it at earls” 


—_+te—_ 


AT a recent large country wedding, all the carriages 
far and near, were engaged to convey the guests from 
the station and the various country-houses to the bridal 
reception. 

“T am sorry, ma’am,” said the village undertaker, to 
whom one of the perplexed hostesses had applied in 
despair for a couple of coaches, “ but we had to put off 


oo” 


two funerals to-day on account of this weddin’. 


IN THE HEAT OF THE SUMMER 


the lovers of music will be satisfied with none but 
the very best of musical compositions. A special 
effort has therefore been made to produce an issue of 
MELODY in which every composition is both popular 
and refined. 


T-e July Number of MELODY, now on eale, is the 
result of that effort. Fifty-two pages, sheet-music size, 
containing a dozen splendid works, are therein provided 
for Sixpence, 


e? 
vance petition to Parliament.”— 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


TasEN never takes a real holiday. 
MARK TWAIN is no believer in doctors. 


Tus Duke of York has a weakness for double-breasted 
waistcoats. 


Mr. F.S. Jackson, the famous Yorkshire cricketer, 
is an excellent shot. 


THE Empress of Austria, who is an accomplished 
linguist, mastered Greek in six years. 

THE Queen owns a dress manufactured of spider's 
de It was a present from the late Empress of 

razil, 


Me. 8, M. J. Woops is not only a first-class cricketer, 
but plays hoth Rugby and Association football, while 
hunting, golfing, and fishing are his favourite pastimes. 


Signor Vern! is ever doing something fresh. Now 
he is founding a “ House of Repose” for aged and 
destitute musicians and operatic librettists. The house 
is being built upon a most lavish scale, and will be 
generously endowed by the founder. 

Mr. Hersert Spenser, the philosopher, had a terri- 
ble struggle to gain the ear of the public. On three 
occasions he was about relinquishing all his plans when 
he was led to persevere by w leguay which, in each case, 
came just as he was on the point of despair. 


MADAME SaRAH BERNHARDT recently went up in 
the Great Wheel, and fell into ecstasies over the magni- 
ficent view of London. ‘Suppose the wheel should stick 
now as it has before,” someone suggested. “Oh,” cried 
the divine Sarah quite delighted, “I wish it would. 
Fancy! no play to-night and a long spel! up here in 
the air. I would give anything—anything to have had 
that experience of all night on the wheel.” 


In his younger days Henry Labouchere, when 
attached to the British Embassy at Rome, received 
instructions to make inquiries about Florence or some 
distant place. He wrote for expenses, but they were 
not allowed. However, Mr. Labouchere started. 
Nothing wae heard of him for weeks. Eventually, in 
reply to many dispatches sent out to ask how he was 
yetting on, a letter arrived. ‘As expenses are not 
allowed, Mr. Labouchere is obliged to walk. He 
expects to reach his destination = the end of the 
year.” 


THE owner of Goodwood Park—one of the prettiest 
age of the kind in England—is a practical farmer. 
n fact, the Duke of Richmond is said to be more 
business-like than any other titled landowner in the 
country. His experience of agricultural matters makes 
it easy for him to understand the real requirements of 
his tenants, who are lucky to have someone as a land- 
lord able to discuss farm matters in a level-headed way. 
“Uncle Charles,” as he is familiarly called in the district, 
is not himself a racing man although he draws a con- 
siderable income from the racecourse on his estate. His 
eldest son, the Earl of March, is, however, a member of 
the jockey club. The Duke of Richmond is a great 
smoker, and is often to be seen strolling on the downs 
enjoying his after-dinner cigar. 

A coop story is told of Mr. Sims Reeves at the time 
when he was travelling on the Continent seeking to 
cultivate his voice. From Paris he had gone to Milan, 
where he placed himself under Mazzucato. It was in 
the days of the Austrian Bag of which the famous 
tenor soon had a taste. He had secured an t 
at La Scala, the most famous opera house in ly, and 
one night he found himself compelled to send excuses 
for his absence on the plea of a sore throat, which for 
the time being quite incapacitated Lim. The doctor 
i his yx, and ruthlessly declared that he 
could sing if he liked. Sims Reeves still refused, and a 

uad of gendarmes accordingly called at his lodgings 
with a carriage and carried him off to the theatre. But 
though the Reniarmes led_ the tenor on the they 
were powerless to make him sing. Whether he was 
really so badas he made out or not, Sims Reeves refused 
to utter a note. 


Ir might be supposed that a statesman without tact 
would be something like a well without water. Yet 
Signor Crispi, the famous Italian diplomatist, isa man 
who entirely lacks this essential. fe is almost brutal 
at times in hi i . During the silver weddin 
festivities at Rome, some little time ago, finding himeeli 
face to face with the German Empress, who immediately 
recognised and exbended her hand to him in the most 

ous way, he showed in such a plain manner that 
e had not remotest idea who she was, and that he 
considered her extremely forward, that she was forced 
to mention her name before he could make up his mind 
to stoop down and pay the expected compliment. On 
another occasion he succeeded in arousing the just 
indignation of Lord Dufferin—the most tactéal of dip- 
lomatiste. The British Ambassador had caused him- 
self to be announced, and Crispi, without attempti 
to rise from his arm-chair, him a veslgent 
“Good - morning,” smiling as he did so. he 
emile was not returned, and Lord Dufferin, with 


his ¢ fixed, coolly stood im the doorway star 
aie ian Premier. " Cesepl at last dl 


jumping up in much confusion, rushed towards his 
visitor, overwhelming him with apologies for his 
“ unintentional discourtesy.” 
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’ THE LARGEST WINDOW. 


THE angeet opalescent window in the world is in the 
new chure atgeatel to St. Paul at Milwaukee, U.S.A. 
It is what is known as a nave window, the lower half 
being composed of three immense panels, and the upper 
half of a splendid rose and tracery in a semi-circle of 
brilliancy. : 

This monster window in its extreme measurement is 
thirty feet and one inch in width, and exactly twenty- 
four feet in height. It is beautifully executed, the 
subject being the Crucifixion—in fact, it is an exact 
copy of Doré’s masterpiece, “Christ leavin the 
Pretorium.” There are over 200 life size figures 
represented on the wonderful window. 


HOW EDITORS TREAT BORES. 


AN amusing story is told of James Harper, of the 
publishing firm of Barper Brothers. A sanctimonious 
clerical friend, who had consumed an hour of his time 
in small talk, said to the publisher: 

“ Brother bing gy I am cnrious to know how you four 
ea the duties of the establishment among 

ouP” 
: Mr. Harper replied good-humouredly : 

“ John attends to the finances, Wesley to the corres- 
pondence, Fletcher to the general bargaining with authors 
and others, and, don't you tell anybody,” he said, drawin 
his chair closer and lowering the tone of his voice, * 
entertain the bores.” 


—- ~~ oe 
IS DEAFNESS INCREASING? 


“T HAVE noticed that deafness is on the increase,” 
said a noted physician the other day. ‘ It is a deafness 
of a peculiar sort, too. For instance, J know a number 
of people who are very deaf when addressed in a quiet 
place, and yet if surrounded by various loud noises they 
can hear without any trouble. ; 

ie Engfoews tell me when away from their engines it is 
impossible for them to hear ordinary conversation, but 
as soon as they get back to their work they can hear 
the slightest counds. 

“This strikes me as being strange, yet it is a fact. 
The telephone has been recommen yy certain 
medical authorities as a cure for deafness of some sort, 
the causes of which are quite ordinary. When there is 
a hardening process of the membranes of the ear the 
gurgitating noise of the telephone when put to the ear 
stimulates and promotes circulation, so that it is 
beneficial.” 


THE OWNER TURNS UP. 


“Papa, who owns these parks ?” 

“We do, my son,” replied the little boy’s father. 
“We, the peor . Asa part of the people, James, we 
have Axi t to consider ourselves the owners. It is a 

lorious feature of our form of government, my boy,” 
e continued, his eye kindling, “that the people are 
absolute. The will of the people is the supreme law. 
By the will of the people this lovely park has been 
reserved and set apart for ever as a playground, a 
breathing place, a common—our common. Here we 
have a right to come and rest from the toil and worry of 
life. We are on our own soil. To breathe this pure air, 
my boy, to stroll at will through these lovely ——" 

“Halloa, there!” shouted a harsh, imperious voice. 
“ Get off that grass, will yer, or I'll run ye in!” 

It was the voice of the policeman. 

The other man must have been mistaken, somehow, 
in his views on parks. 


MEN WHO RIDE IN CABS FOR 
NOTHING. 


“ LIKE a ride, sir? Jump up—nothing to pay.” 

The writer was taking a stroll along the Thames 
Embankment one fine evening after supper, when the 
driver of a smart-looking four-wheeler pulled across the 
me and hailed om Ne Set pags a 

jumped on the box beside him, and, noticing my 

look of inquiry, he explained: “ You see, sir, ee Fed 
are not allowed to drive empty through the Strand 
during this half hour just as the theatre-goers are coming 
out. Of course, there is a dead certainty of getting a 
fare now, if we can only manage to get into the street. 
So to prevent the place getting filled with cabs there is 
a policeman at every side turning with strict orders to 
turn us back as soon as there are enough on the ragk. 

* But no bobby in the world can stop a man driving 
a fare into the Strand, and so we ask a oe i 
customer to oblige us and jump in while we drive 
the constable. ce in the street we are p sure of 
picking up a fare before we are noticed and ordered out 


“Thank you, sir, very much,” he added asI alighted 
a few doors from the Villiers Street end of the crowded 
thoroughfare, “and good-night.——Cab, sir? Yes, sir,” 
and he quickly drove off with his new fare. 
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Lorp Dz La Wakes, the chairman 
Tyre Company, is beco very actively interested ;., 
the chairmanship of {: . 


Bence Dunk 

ne Dery Soon » and is concerning himself 
great deal in xhill-on-Sea, which he hopes will becoi: -: 
quite an important seaside resort before long. Cycles 
track and athletic grounds are among the atirac- .. 
contemplated. _ 


of the Dunlap 


the 


takes a considerable interest. It is said that a sp 
match between Lord Portarlington and another; 
man is on the tapie, and will be decided before tha... 
of the season, at the Catford track. Lord Povterin: 
has not yet commenced training, but his « ppenest 
has put in a lot of work. Nobles and even princes !:;, 
a in France for several years past; but it is cuite 
new thing in England to see our “old nobility” t: 
to the race path. : 
I wave had an opportunity recently of trying ‘io 
new “sociable” bicycle that has come to us fri 
America, and I must say that I was agrecably siirpyisod 
at the easy running of the machine, and the fevlivy of 
comfort and security one experiences while mies. 
The other rider and I did not at all match in oo 
matter of weight, he being a good deal the heavier, anj 
yet I could not detect the slightest lack of perfect h:iene», 


even when riding uphill, where a certain amount of 
“ plug; " was necessary. Of course, a strony oliec- 
tion to machine is the extra “ windage,” Init 11:3 


need not count for much when the riders are of anytlh:¢ 
like average power. 

THERE are few men who have worked harder ir t1.¢ 
interests of the cyclista of England than Mr. J. 4. 
Church, the hon. secre of the National Cyclists’ Uni-n. 
He bas the rules of the Union at his fingers’ ends, and 
he is always ready to take up the case of the rider wio 
has been assaulted, or whose rights on the road have 
been interfered with in any way, or who has met with 
an accident farough n on the part of a read 
surveyor or other official. 

Me. Micnagt Draxorr, the yo Russian gentie- 
man who has become a champion of England this year, 
and who has beaten all our best amateurs, is the first ./ 
his race to secure an English championship. Germ:::s, 
Americans, Dutchmen, and Irishmen have scomd 
honours in these contests; but until this year Rus:.. 
was out of it. Mr. Diakoff was discovered by un 
Englishman who raced in Russia last year, and wro 
won all before him till he met Diakoff, who 
completely turned ‘the tables on the Saxon. Ther». 
upon the latter asked him to visit England end 
try his luck on the English paths, which Diakoff }:::; 
done, and with malified success. He is engaged in 
commercial pursuits in St. Petersburg, and he wil 
shortly return home, having gratified his ambition ty 
becoming a champion of England. 

One would suppose that the popularity of evle 
racing was on the increase, if one were to judye by tue 
number of race tracke that are being laid down ‘1 
different parts of the country. Yet the public dees vt 
seem to support racing except when some very special 
attraction is offered. Some of the gates in London tl.!s 
year have been wretched, and so poor was the attendance 
at the championships, that it has been proposed to 
decide those events outside of London in future. But, 
nevertheless, we learn that a new cement track is to le 
laid down in the grounds of the ae Palace, on the 

the. rita arena. 


north section of t is to be a three 
lap track, well and with all the latest improve- 
ments. The contractor hopes to finish the work by 


September, but contractors are a sanguine race. Sume 
ago the Palace was the headquarters of the 
racing school, and there is no reason why it 

should not become so again. 


£100 CYCLING INSURANCE 
CLAIM PAID, June [7th. 


English Oyclists should have their lamps alight at 9.14 p2% 


on Saturday, J: and 9.13 p.m. on July 11th. In 
Ireland there pe ng compelling cyclists to light vp ot atl, 
In Scotland the time is about half an hour later (hou 


England. * 
"£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


The only condition required to secure this sum to whens oF 
the Proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY my decid: . ‘A 
the Nezxt-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets with his or hes ve 
by an accident while act riding, is that a copy of the 
current number of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or this were 


possessi deceased at the time the 
feta ie at ~ pe or pencil must o cig 
ice. Notice of accrues 


aecident. 
Bignatere — 


Available until midnight, July 1th, 169°. 


—(8) The best straight line picture of a man on a bicycle, not more than forty lines to be employed. (4) The best four-line verse on eyeling.~ 
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Zhe Story of the Great Betrayal. 
By Louis TRACY 


BY ERNEST F. SHERIE. 


ILLUSTRATED 


CHAPTER L. 
How THE Paristans Dancep. 

“ We will dance behind our fortifications,” wrote the Gil 
Blues. As @ mere trope, an idle mgenp hon the phrase would 
serve, but as @ Sees of actual fact it was far from 

ing justified by even’ 

a he was sak Us the least degree jubilant. Although the 
wilitary spirit of the peo was stirred by the sheer 
necessities of the moment, were glimpses of rational 
indgment which showed to thoughtful observers that gay, 
Lutetia would be herself again when the war had ended 
and not until then. . . 

The ministry, in reality tottering to its base, was 
.stensibly propped up by public opinion. ; : 

Now, in an earnest, , devoted Paris, this 
would have been impossible. The fierce energy of the citizens 
woud demand rapid success, or equally rapid change. But 
here a more cynical mood betrayed iteclt “These clever 
follows got us into this mess,” said the city in effect, “let 
them get us out of it again. They must have every chance 
cf convincing both us and the lish that they were not 
inistaken in bringing about this disastrous war.” 


‘his wholly unexpected attitude on the part of the fickle 
Varisian m4 did not reassure the President and M. 
Hsnotaux, 


“ During the Commune,” murmured the head of the State, 
“aman was in power one week and forgotten the next.” 
\nd he sighed with the reflection that the last state of that 
iain was better than the first. 

“My dear colleague,” replied with a smile the fire- 
ving scientist whose advent to the Ministry of. Foreign 
\tiuirs had proved eo epoch-making ; “ Fate is often feline. 
We are being played with before the moment of immola- 
ten,” 

If the chiefs of the Republis secretly expressed such 
.inions, who shall describe the loud-mouthed fury of that 
lurge class of Parisians whose entire fortunes depended on 
tle gratification of the expensive tastes cultivated by 
English milords and American honourables and their wives 
end daughters, 

Where was now the Paris hat, where the gants de sucde ? 
Of what avail were the gowns of Dusé and the dinners of 
Jcsef? The hotels and emporia of fashion closed, the large 
‘estanrants empty, the Casino mute—the capital of the 
world o& Von s’amuse was indeed desolated. 

When a party of wealthy shopk dined at Durand’s, 
loth proprietor and ground their teeth in silent rage 
us they read the label on the bottle of superior champagne : 
“The same as supplied to England.” 

Alas, England was drinking beer, and English ladies 
ee goods manuf in Bradford or Man- 
chester. 

The first outbreak of real patriotic feeling sprang 
tumultuously into existence when the news came that 
Russia had crumbled into fragments, and that the German 
Nmperor had yielded. 

_5o France was again left to fight on unaided to the bitter 
vcose. Why was it always France that must pour forth her 
blood and her treasure to advance a cause or bolster a 
‘heory? Did mankind need teaching the tenets of liberty— 
France must wade ‘h aocumulated horrors to provide 
the rest of the human race with an object leseon. Did the 
world require some magnificent demonstration of the art of 
mpire—France again must give her sons and her millions 
'o scrawl the thesis across the face of Europe. And when 
England, the all-pervading power, grew so arrogant that 
‘he rest of the nations panted for elbow-room, the final out- 
‘ome was that France should be down-trodden to give 
‘ther malcontents breathing. . 

Fora time it seemed that Paris would be true to her 
t-aditions, and hold each street as a barricade, and each 
house as a fort. 


But the fever died as quiokl: it arose, and by common 
consent the blame for the taat u 


situati as the 
sLoulders of the authorities. lai asiien 


f course politics ran high in the cafés, and the duties of 
patriotism were pro- 
claimed in flamboyant 
terms. 


“Citizens and 
brothers,” a tremulous 
wine merchant cried 
from the celebrated 
Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, as he addressed 
a crowd of customers, 
“Paris must be true 
to her traditions. We 
must give our last 
sou, spend our last 

of blood, in 
defence of these stones 
hallowed by the 
footateps of the 
pioneers of liberty, 
uality, and frator- 


io ity. 
‘ \ ct, at alate hour that night, he and his wife hid all their 
nae A and the grester of their money beneath a 
y eee which supported the kitchen boiler. 
es or the trath about the sortie was now leaking out, and 
enthe vainglorious survivors found it necessary to depict 
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the courage of the English in Inrid language, if only to 
enhance the prodigies of valour they had themselves per- 
formed. Who should stay such Paladins as the foe? 
The President and M. Hanotaux conferred together very 
seriously when the German Ambassador communicated to 
them the result of the conversation between the Emperor 
and the Prince of Wales. 
“ Are we to expect then,” M, Hanotaux said in freezing 
tones, “that our quondam ally is about to become an active 
enemy on the eastern fronticr, in obedience to this new- 
found gospel of peace and brotherly love ?” 
“No, sir,” was the dignified reply. ‘It is no part of His 
Majesty's programme to turn traitor. His desires were 
prosecuted in the interests of the Gerinan people, but he 
expressly stipulated that he should be exempted from 
further co-operation in the war save in the guise of a 
mediator.” 
“France has received little help from German arms in 
this quarrel,” was the contemptuous retort. “She wishes 
none from her diplomacy.” 
“Will you not follow the example of Germany?” said the 
Ambassador. 
“ Never,” cried the Frenchmen, speaking together. 
The ambassador then withdrew. 
For a littlo while neither spoke. At last the President 
said: “ My dear colleague, what is to be the end?” 
“Wemusttnumph.” The words were brave, but the tone 
was not that of assurance. ° 
“But if we do not? I tell you candidly I fear the worst. 
Investment of Paris is impossible! I cannot see how any 
point of the lines is to be forced; yet I tremble. The 
unbroken successes of the invaders, their indomitable spirit, 
their carelessness of consequence—above all, the quiet 
confidence with which Lord Roberts is moving his forces on 
the west, perplex and sadden me. What if Paris be carried 
by a coup de main?” 
“There is always a pistol,” was the moody response. 
“ Pouf! You are distracted to make such an answer. I 
am not speaking of myself, or of you, but of France. What 
can be done for France ? ” 
“ All that is possible. Secure the best terms, and then, 
for ourselves, bon jour!” 
Changed, indeed, was the tone of the stout-hearted 
minister since that council at Versailles in May! 
" General Saussier, as became a brave soldier, was more 
opeful. 
e had 500,000 men under his command, not counting 
the Garde de Paris and the citizen battalions now doing 
duty within the walls. 
is defences were just! 
communications south an 
unimpaired, and he had satisfactorily arranged for a strong 
corps from Chalons to throw 
itself in the path of Sir Redvers 
Buller. He counted upon the 
English hurling themselves vainly 
against the circle of forts, while 
France was collecting her yet 
magnificent energies for a final 
effort to crush tle persistent foe. 
A man of colossal bulk, and 
unwieldly withal, the French 
Commander-in-Chief bore charger 


deemed impregnable. His 
east of the capital were 


after charger tothe earth whilet 
he cantered from camp to camp 
and from battery to battery. 
When too physically exhausted 
himself to remain in the saddle 
he was driven ina landau on his 
tour of inspection, and he 
certainly succeeded in impressin 
orice and men alike with belief 
in his city and respect for his unflagging energy. 

His er were well laid so far as the tactical distribution 
of his troops went. Under the most favourable conditions 
his great opponent must require some hours to move any 
materia] section of his army, and in the same time, by 
keeping strict watch upon the British, General Sauasier 
could bring to bear against them a vastly superior force. 

These considerations, backed by the 2,000 splendid 
cannon that peered through the embrasures of the fortifica- 
tions, were potent reasons for the hopefulness of the French 
military chief. 

He looked solely at facts. The President and M. Hano- 
taux thought of principles. 

Had ho been present at certain sig drills taking 
place nightly within the British lines, 
might not have felt so confident. 

That the public did not sharo his views was shown 
the actions of many besides the keeper of the estaminet in 
the Boulevard Haussmann. The real reasons were never 
avowed, but it was surprising to note the numbers of women 
and children whom their male igeig one thought to be 
suffering from the ill effects of a hot September. 

Trains travelling east: were crowded with healthy-locking 
invalids, all of whom had suddenly discovered the 
marvellous salubrious qualities of the Vosges mountains. 

There was disturbance even within the sacred circle of 
the arts. 

So it came to pass that one night, when the peaceful calm 
of the Tuileries garden was only accentuated by the distant 
rumbling of commissariat waggona crossing the Pont de la 
Concorde, a small group of men were busily occupied in 
digging deeply beneath the trees in a secluded spot. 

Long they laboured, and when the trench was ample 
enough they solemnly interred two heavy packages, securely 
bound in waterproof cloths, and so cumbrous that they 

uired the united strength of many hands to lower them 
with ropes into the grave-like receptacle prepared for 
them. 

The diggers were men whose names are famous through- 
out the world, and my were reseing the Venus de Milo 
from the dangers that threatened her. . 

Once before, so goes the legend, has the beautiful 
Aphrodite pescsided from her throne in the Louvre and 
\ 


eneral Saussier 
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sought obscure safety at the hands of her worshippers. 
When Prussian shells to rain on Paris from Chatillon 
the majestic statue was carefully stowed away in a secre 

resting-place until siege and 
occupation were end 

And now the scene was 
re-enacted—not without duo 
cause. If you doubt the 
carnest ness of theso devotees 
at the shrine of Vonus, you 
should read the inscription 
on the Rosetta Stone in the 
British Museum. 

When Napoleon took the 
bronze horses from St. 
Mark’s, in Venice, he was 
compelled by treaty to 
restore them. England 
never gives back that which 
sho has once grasped, and 
Aphrodite must never gaze 
with calm self-sufficiency at 
Phebus Apollo. So she 
was hidden for a space beneath the trees of the Tuileries 

Art in the Quarticr Latin was not so serious. 

Here tho oe the musician, and the man of letters 
foregathered to grow] at everything and everybody. Paris 
might be hypnotised by the dread of impending evil, but 
not so the children of Bohemia. 

They had found, to their great joy, that at least one pro- 
prietor of a restaurant so bubbled over with patriotic 
ardour that an epigram at the expense of the British meant 
a free dinner, and a rousing speech, d la patrie, sufficed for 
unquestioned additions to an already surfeited slate. 

Thus did Paris fret and fume, and stir uneasily as though 
in slumber disturbed by fearful dreams, whilst a few miles 
away on the west tho might of Britain assembled in dread 
and portentous array. 

And there was no dancing—not even at the Bal Bullier or 
the Moulin Rouge. 


CHAPTER LI. 
Tue Execrric RIFte. 


A aLance at the accompanying map will show that Lord 
Roberts had well chosen the position of his advanced lines. 
He practically held the whole of the Seine Valley in front 
of the forts at Marly and Cormeilles, two of the strongest 
fortified posts in the banlicue of Paris. 

Had the French been wise enough to convert the Plateau 
de )’Hautie, on the north bank of the Seine, into another 
Plevna redoubt, as they had always intended to do since 
the Franco-German War of 1870-1, the British would not 
so easily have gained a footing in close proximity to the 
outer ceinture of the fortifications of Paris. 

But the Germans were at Versailles almost before the 
Parisians realised that the investment of their beloved 
capital was really about to be accomplished, and now the 
English Moltke had gripped the city whilst its inhabitants 
were still talking of driving him into the sea. 

Nevertheless, the task essayed by the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief was infinitely more arduous than that set 
to his predecessor. 

The Germans were called upon to besiege a strong 
fortress which required investing lines of forty miles in 
length: Lord Roberts, to achieve his end by the same means 
would need to inclose a circle of 125 miles. 

To state the nature of the undertaking is to demonstrate 
its impracticability, and the hero of Kandahar was not the 
man to waste time upon the impossible. Paris was either 
to be carried by a coup, or not carried at all. 

Already arrangements were in progress for strong rein 
forcements to be sent from the two German expeditions, now 
set at liberty, and Sir Redvers Buller was rapidly i 
his way through Southern France. But tho skilled soldier 
who had borne the brunt of war well knew that if his plan 
succeeded he had enough troops and to spare for the pur- 
pose. If it failed, he was in no worse position than before, 
as he did not intend to uselessly spend the lives of his men 
once he became convinced of the inutility of his project. 

Delay was consequently undesirable. It only gave the 
enemy time to put his house in order; and if the solo 
meane of subjugating France was to ignore the capital for 
a time and continue to overrun the provinces, it was obvious 
that the non-success of an assault in no way altered the 
general situation. 

General Saussier, the Governor of Paris, and gencralissimo 


placed himself in an untenable position by occupying tho 
Achéres-Poissy line. 

It will be seen that, as the bird flics, a direct assault upon 
the environs of Paris was out of the question. Three times 
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does the Seine interpose its sinuous course between the 
Achéres plateau and the walls of the capital. 

Every position north and south of the river is covered by 
furts decmed impreznable. The French commander 
scouted the idea of an attack by the south, with Marly, St. 
Cyr, Verzaillcs, Chatillon, and the rest blocking the way, 
whilst a rapid crossing at Conflans, with the objective of a 
northerly attack by the St. Denis side, although the only 
remaining method open for an advance, was surcly 
impossible through country dominated by such strongholds 
as Cormeilles, Cotillons, Franconville, Montmorency, Mont- 
lignon, and Domont. 

In a word, General Saussier and his staff were in 
absolute ignorance of Lord Roberts’s intentions or their 
conceivable development, so they contented themselves 
with perfecting the telephonic and telegraphic communica- 
tions between the outlying forts and the inner circle, with 
its three huge entrenched camps, and there waited 
impatiently until a definite move hy the assailant might 
enable them to crush him with greater certainty. 

They had not long to wait. 

When Lord Roberts had arined two Special Service Corps, 
of 50,000 en each, with Mr. Thompson’s electric rifle— 
this being its common but misleading name—and their 
commanders, Generals Massy and Alleyne respectively, 
were able to assure him that tho troops wero perfectly 
acquainted with its novel properties, he resolved forthwith 
t» put the weapon to the supreme test of active service. 

There could be no question of its efficiency. Repeated 
experiment had demonstrated this beyond the domain cf 
doubt. The one point that could only be determined by a 
Vattle was its moral effect upon the enemy. 

Here, it is true, opinions differed, but Lord Roberts 
believed in the invention as fully as did Lord Wolseley, and 
both distinguished soldiers were more enthusiastic in this 
respect than Mr. Thompson himself, for he modestly 
declaimed the authority of an expert in warfare. 

It is now time to disclose the exact nature of this 
remarkable arm, whose prime quality was that it rendered 
hostilities by night far more deadly than during a similar 
battle by day. 

Mr. Thompson had left the Lee-Mctford magazine rifle 
untouched internally. Ho had only added a small but 
intensely powerful electric lamp, which fitted easily on to 
the flanges of the back-sight. 

So far there was nothing in the idea save a neat 
adaptation of the scarch light, with its motive power 
derived from a simple, tiny, and well-constructed battery, 
charged with a voltage sutticient to burn for four hours if 
constantly in use. <A spare coil, carried with the ammu- 
nition, could readily be applied by the soldier whilst in 
action. Thus eight hours of continuous service was 
secured, and it was computed that even in the hottest 
engagement the intervals obtained by the fact that each 
shot fired extinguished the light automatically until it was 
again brought into play by the user, would yield a total 
period of twelve hovrs’ duration of service. 

But Mr. Thompson was a skilled optician, in addition to 
his professional attainments as an electrical engineer. 

What he had done, unaided, was to solve the many 
problems attending the refraction of light. 

An ordinary search lamp invariably spreads its beams in 
a V, and even this concentration is only obtained by 
reflectors, which compel the rays to travel in a definite 
direction, rather than follow their natural diffusion towards 
all points of a sphere. 

After years of untiring endeavour this quiet and 
unassuming genius had discovered a means of refracting, 
or literally breaking, the rays of light, by passing them 
through a double prism at their only avenuc of outlet, 
whereby they all travelled in almost parallel lines. 

The result was that at a distance of fifty, eighty, or even 
one hundred yards, the radius covered by the powerful 
illuminant within the lamp did not exceed a circle of six 
inches in diameter. 

It was a mere matter of adjustment to obtain the subse- 
quent result that a bullet fired from a rifle accurately fitted 
with one of these lamps should lodge in the centre of the 
arca covered by the light. 

It did not matter how the rifle was held or fired. Let 
that murderous ray rest for an instant upon any appreciable 
object the pressure of the trigger made it mathematically 
certain that in tho same fraction of a second the projectile 
ies lodged in the precise locality illumined by the 

amp. 
There could be no mistake, or deviation, or wavering. 

If the holder of the weapon were gifted with ordinary 
eyesight, he could be quite positive that where the light 
fell, there could he strike, 

No wonder, then, that Lord Roberts was eager to try this 
portentous arm under its own peculiar conditions—for the 
darker the night, the more effective it became—now that 
Lord Wolseley fully hee a of his telegraphed resolution 
to attack Paris immediately. 

There were no guns of position with the British army, 
for the reason already detailed—that a regular siege of the 
French capital at this stage of the war must have savoured 
of the grotesque. 

On the fifth day after the memorable sortie, when Lord 
Roberts had received intelligence of the sailing from Ham- 
burg of 50,000 men of the e's force, and the whole of 
the recently arrived contingent from the United States and 
Canada, he gave orders for a strong artillery attack to be 
made on the French positions dominated by the Forts de 
Cormeilles, des Cotillons, and de Franconville. 

To engage in a duel with the magnificent ordnance con- 
tained in those fortresses would, of course, only mean the 
annihilation of the British field guns. But by constant 
change of position, by utilising the cover of trees in the 
well-w ground on the left bank of the Seine, and by 
constant effort to discount the range of the stationary 
monsters in the fixed batteries, the British gunners were 
able to avoid considerable loss whilst very materially annoy- 
ing the French infantry. 

‘Two British divisions were also sent to the front to keep 


things moving, and when he heard tho news General 
Saussier exclaimed, whilst being lifted on to his horse: 

“St. Denis, then! It ig well. These English will be 
butchered.” 

In the north, tho French army was agog with excite- 
mont. ‘Train after train conveyed troops along the 
railway of the Grande Ceinture, and an imposing army of 
soldiers quickly gathered at Enghien, behind the 
fort now intermittently engaged by the British artillery. 

Lord Roberts paid not the slightest heed to the proceedings 
in this quarter. 

At midday he inspected the two Special Service Corps, 


which were drawn up on 

cay —dsabel. — some level land close to the 
WY Wem. Seine at Poissy. 

oa eer. Hewas fully satisfied with 

Mm theappearance and constitu- 

* tion of the twenty strong 

brigades into which they 

were divided. ‘They were 

soon dismissed from. the 

parade and advised to take 


ges") complete rest until 8.30 p.m., 
£ Cn JY when a good meal would be served to 
By ine? them. A general muster was ordered 


for 9.30. 

It was eleven o’clock before the sounds of continuous 
firing by the French pickets at St Germainen Laye apprised 
the defenders of any move towards the south. 

And it was here that the British received their first 
convincing impression of the terrible effect of the new rifle. 
When they came to close quarters with a French division 
they found that instead of indulging in the desultory and 
uncertain nature of fighting in the dark, they could act with 
a precision that could not possibly be attained during the 
hours of daylight. 

Not only did every missile lodge in the body of an 
opponent, but there was no wild and indiscriminate firing ; 
ammunition was not thrown away, and effective response 
was impossible, as the piercing rays from the lamps blinded 
their opponents whenever they strove to come to close 
quarters. 

To say that tho French were scized with panic would be 
to do an injustice to brave and determined men. They were 
simply bewildered, amazed, unable to grasp the significance 
of the infernal device which smote them so infallibly, yct 
offered no thngible explanation of its frightful qualities to 
their scattered senscs. 

Regiments simply melted away before these demoniac 
rays that brought death the moment they were sighted. 

A hasty retreat behind the Fort de Marly was not so 
much a terrified rout as a yielding to the unseen and 
inevitable. Men could not stand beforo this unknown 
element in warfare; they either fled or died. 

Prior to the attack the Commander-in-Chief had most 
carefully revised the complete scheme of operations with 
the divisional gencrals and their brigadiers. The first 
division was charged with the capture, if possible, of the 
formidablo Fort de Marly, with its seven huge batteries. 
Special brigades were told off to deal with the two strong 
redoubts on its left and the battery in rear. 

The second division, led by Lieutenant-General Alleyne, 
when assured of the probable success of Massy’s under- 
taking, in which it bore no part, was to march with all 
speed over tho next five miles and attack the Battery and 
Fort of St. Cyr, the Batteries des Bouviers, and the two 
Forts do Buc. 

By field telegraph the Commander-in-Chief should be 
constantly apprised of the progress of events, and 200,000 
men were ready at midnight to march off to complete the 
occupation of all positions taken from the enemy. 

Everything, of course, in this remarkable programme 
depended upon the demoralising influence of the new arm, 
but it was not to be expected that the troops could unaided 
climb bastions, cross outworks, and glacis, or swim ditches. 

Each brigade carried with it a large number of light but 
solid gangways, constructed upon the principle of a fire- 
escape. With thesc the broadest moats and tho highest 
walls could be surmounted either on the level or at a steep 
gradient. The whcels wero so arranged that one gangway 
could cross over another, whilst three of these novel scaling- 
ladders, placed side by side, formed a fairly broad road. 

The first experiment was made with the detached battery 
lying threo miles north-west of the Fort de Marly. 

It was taken whilst its guns were still roaring forth 
their opening message of d ce. 

There was no earthly chance of a reasonable defence 
being made. No portion of a human body could show itself 
on bastion or in embrasure, but an ounce of lead was 
promptly planted therein. 

A company of Zouaves flung themselves desperately 
down an escarpment to prevent 
a lodgment being affected by 
one of the scaling ladders. 
They were shot down to a man 


within half a minute. 
The real difficulty 
resented iteelf when the 


leading division reached the 
precincts of the gigantic Fort 
de Marly. Here a number of (@ 
searchlights swept the land- 
scape and gave the gunners an 
opportunity to. make good 

practice at a distance. : 

The British loss was severe 
during the advance, but the 
moment that the attackers got 
within striking distance the 
position was at once 
reversed. 

Acting under the orders of their officers, the men devoted 
their attention solely to-the apparatus of the search lights. 
When these were turned upon the assailants, both officers 
and men were promptly rendered powerless by the glare, 
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‘suddenly perceived a jet of bright light dart towar. 
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but from precisely the same cause a stro: ' Adore + 
cast on the machine for the benefit of those ph an i 
radius, and a few telling shots sufficed to knock it ; 
pieces. : 
Thenceforth the work degencrated into m ane 
The hopelessness of the business infieted oven es 
spirits in the French army. From out the gloom 


t 


brave. 
A nian 


ts hin 


It flashed for an instant upon his breast, or arm, or ! Lita 
thigh, and quicker than consciousness itself cains 1 ed es 
crunch of a projectile, the vivid ray disappeared in thoy | 
whence it sprung, whilst the surrounding darknexs aiameaen 
into insensibility, perchance into eternity. ae 

So sudden and awful were the different attacks, an] . 
uncxampled in the rapidity of their final achievenw-nt, 1), ,- 
General Saussicr might rave and storm as ke cho:c :1 li 
ph pel could seldom get a second ans\ cr ik 
the locality indicated by the first message which anne, 
the advance of the British, ; 

From the Fort de Marly several communication: 
vague and conflicting nature were received, as the exter: 
of its area demanded a protracted conflict before it owl 
be occupied even under the weird and uncanny cons} ”- 
of this unprecedented conflict between helpless hnmarity 
and implacable science. ~~ 

“The English are attacking in force, but are suffer 
heavy loss under our splendid fire,” clicked tho telezr. 

Fivo minutes later: “Regret to inform you that \ 
Battery and the Moscow Redoubt have been captured.” 

“What folly is this?” roared tho astounded Gen, 
“Captured? Is it an affair of pigeons, then? As‘: t!,,- 
madman to leavo the instrument.” 

“It is but too true,” came the reply in answer t. 4 
furious question. “Colonel Berthier attempted 1)... 
recapture, but survivors say that everyone is bewite’( 
Nos. 1, 2, and 6 batteries have fallen. The Commanay °. 
here. He wishes to say-——” 

Silence. 

Never again did General Saussier get word or sign fran 
the superb fort that controlled the wide plateau of Matis. 
save the stern summons sent to him at dawn, when » 
guns were turned upon 


Mont Valerien and 
Meudon. 
The telephone from 


Versailles was even more 
dramatic. 

Although the chief of § 
the staff of the Fifth 
Army Corps was in per- 
sonal communication with 
his leader, he could say 
nought of value. The 
noise of the fighting to 
the north could be heard 
plainly enough, but the 
officer was quite unable 
to explain the sudden 
cessation of the big guns 
at Marly, or the wholly 
unaccountable collapse of its associated battcries anl 
redoubts. 

General Saussier was at St. Denis, many miles from tl.-- 
scene of action, and he was nearly beside himself with rage 
Ho thundered fierce questions and fiercer denunciation- 
along the wire, but his auditor could only answer that le 
had sent off many mounted messengers to mah: 
inquiries. 

At last he assured the chief that there could be no douli 
concerning the fate of St. Germain and Marly. They wer 
held by the British, but how or why this unwarrantall- 
collapse had occurred he could not tell. . 

Ha! more news. Versailles itself was attacked. Now he 
could promise precise intelligence. There was heavy firins 
at the front. Troops were being hurried up in support. 
They were so numerous and so skilfully disposed that th» 
British must be hurled back. ; 

What was this? A retreat! Yes, a disgraceful pani 
Men rushed by saying that the English fought with bottled 
lightning. . 

Sorry, but he must really go outside and tako his pesiti. 
with the troops. : : 

He did not replace the receivers upon the switches. ant 
his perplexed infestans now quite dumfounded with surpri-v. 
plainly heard the sounds of musketry, the cries of the 
combatants, and the indescribable noise of conflict. 

But these indications of passing events soon died «uy, 
and Vereailles was thenceforth mute. . fx ings 

Saussier thought he must cortainly be losing his wits 
when in rapid succession came news of irreparable disa-t 
at Bouviers, de Buc, Bois d’Arcis, and Satory. | 

It was now almost dawn. Surely something could Le 
done. Were the unparalleled fortifications of Paris made of 
gossamer, then, that they fell thus before the breath of 
the invader’s nostrils? He must go personally and asver 
tain the precise extent and significance of the nixhts 
transactions. 5 stall 

A special train brought the French leader and his f af 
by the inner circle railway aa Le rin d sLecctionte ma 
they awaited the i ylight with an Ae eae 
dineay ever hplohtonsl by the receipt of disjomtct 
reports, all couched in the phraseology of unexplained ! 
complete disaster. : ate 

Troops might gallop, or march, or be carried by tru 
across Paris from Bt. Denis, or Pantin, or bee a 
pouring in seemingly countless multitudes towards pe 
south-west—when they reached Chatillon and Vansee aa 
only found themselves subjected to a pitiless hail ont 
from fortifications bn yesterday = the brass 
upon their apparently impene le 8 5 a 

fhad if one night of Deysterians horror could achieve *> 
much, what might not the next witness? sas 

General Saussier hoped that his self-torturing questi: 
would be answered by a friendly bullet. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHOTO FACTS. 


For THOSE WHO ABE INTERESTED IN THE CAMERA. 


No. 7. 


Tun next printing paper to consider is bromide. 
This is not a printing-out paper, but, as in the case of 
‘iry plates, the image 1s invisible, and has to be developed. 
The paper is extremely sensitive to light, and therefore 
the packets must be opened in the dark room only. 
here ave various kinds of bromide paper, some with 
aaooth surfaces and some with rough, some rapid and 
otiers slow. As a rule the slow variety is better for 
contact printing, and the light to which it should be 
ex) used is preferably gaslight. 7 . 

he paper should be placed sensitive side downwards 
cu ty the negative, the back placed in its proper position, 
ud the packet of paper carefully put away where no 
Jicit can get at it. 

if a gas burner is handy, the frame should be held 
zlunt twenty-four inches from the flame, and an 
exposure pening according to the density of the 
newtive given. The best way to learn the necessary 
exposure is to cover up the front of the printing frame 
«ll but about an inch; give this, say, five seconds 
expesure, then uncover another strip and give another 
jive seconds. B reponting this operation till the whole 
«! the negative has been uncovered the paper will have 
yeveived a series of exposures starting with five seconds, 
;:nd on development we shall at once be able to say 
which is the correct exposure for that particular 
yewative, and obtain any number of prints under 
tinilar conditions. 

The advantage of bromide paper is that it can be 
worked at night, either using gas, as just described, or 
even a long wax match, pele the match close to the 
nesative, and keeping it on the move, or we may use 
two or three inches of magnesium ribbon, at a distance 
«ot three or four inches, and can thus be totally inde- 
pendent of daylight. 

Sometimes some little difficulty is experienced by 
leyinners in telling which is the sensitive side of the 
pper, but if a sheet is allowed to lie for a minute on the 
warm palm of the hand, the sensitive side will curl 
inwards. This should be placed next the negative. 

For development we may use either the old ferrous 
oxalate developer, which is dirty and messy, or, prefer- 
ubly, a metol developer. 


No. 1, 
Metol 8% ae we w. «50g. 
Hydroquinone ee ove w 40,, 
Sodium sulphite ... wae oo» 500 ,, 
Potassium bromide 380 wo HOO yy 
Carbonate of soda... ao cr a 
Water... oes ... to 2002. 


The paper after exposure should be laid face upwards 
in a clean dish, and sufficient of the above developer 
poured over it to well cover the paper at once. The 
unage will soon begin to appear, and gradually gain in 
detail and density, and when sufficiently black the 
developer should be poured off, the paper well washed, 
and then placed in a fixing bath of hypo, Joz.; water, 20oz.; 
in which it should be allowed to remain for fifteen minutes, 
and then taken out and well washed in running water 
i an iene and finally dried. 

romide paper gives black images only, and frequent] 

warmer tones are desired. These can be dbtaiet be 
treating the print after fixing and well washing with the 
following solution: Uranium nitrate, 100gr.; potassium 
ferrideyanide, 100gr.; glacial acetic acid, 40z.; water, 
102, In this the print should be allowed to remain till 
the desired colour, which may vary from a rich, warm 
brown-black to red, according to the length of stay in 
the lath. It must then be rinsed for about five minutes 
and hung up to dry. — 

Bromide prints may be reduced or intensified like 
negatives. If from over-development they are too 
black and heary, a minute or two of immersion in the 
following solution will reduce them: Hypo, 100 
potassium ferridcyanide, 10gr. ; water, 30z._ After this 
re must be, of course, thoroughly rinsed, and then 

To intensify them the print must be well washed— 
after fixing this is important—and then immersed 
till it has turned quite white in mercuric chloride, 

Wgr.; ammonium cbloride, 100gr.; water, 10oz.; 
then thorou washed and blackened in a five per 
cent. solution of sodium sulphite, and again washed. 

Bromide prints mays used for illustrating books, 
accounts of tours and holidays, and some of the thinner 
Varieties make charming lampshades and candle screens 
When suitably mounted on metal frames. They can also 
z painted over with water or oi] colours, and to prepare 

le surface for the former they should be rubbed all 
a with a soft pad dipped in a five per cent. solution 
Fr apa, which may be obtained from any ehemist. 

or oul paints itis necessary to give them a fairly strong 
te of ordinary size, and then allowed to dry. They 
thould before treatment for oils be stretched on canvas 
oF good stout card to cockling and buckling. 
a ronide paper can be obtained Pm only in various 
icknesses, but aleo with different surfaces; the 
Pinal thin kind is suitable for small work for 
bo on cards, whereas the stouter papers are to be 
ibe erred for book illustrations and larger work. The 
ery rough papers should only be used for large work. 


(“Army Notes” next week.) 
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A REASON FOR NOT MARRYING. 


PrRETtY TEACHER ly): “Di . th 
write this excuse?” (severely) : id your mother 


Bad Boy: “ Yes'm.” 

Pretty Teacher : “Humph! It looks very much like 
one of your scrawls.” 

ad Boy: “ Mamma wrote it; but, please ma’m, she 

had sister Jennie in one arm erying with a bumped 
head, and brother Willie in the other with a cut finger, 
and a lot of sewing on her lap, and she was rocking 
bid cradle with her knees, and she had to write with her 

8. 

Pretty Teacher (in the evening): “I am ver sorry, 
Mr. Poorchap, but I have changed my mind I shall 


never marry.” 
fo 
HOW MAN MIGHT FLY, 


THE nature of wind, as lately defined, is not that of 
an approximately uniform moving mass of air, but of a 
succession of very brief pulsations, varying in 
amplitude, and relatively to the mean movement of the 
wind, in direction also. 

Once launched into the mean velocity of the wind, a 
flying machine could, therefore, if it had the power to 
vary its inclinations, take advantage of the varying 
velocity and direction of the wind; falling with the 
slower wind, it would accumulate the energy which it 
would have to expend in rising with the higher, and 
thus become capable of indefinite sustainment or 
advance. 

It would require, however, an even more intimate 
knowledge and quick perception of the currents of the 
air than a mariner possesses as to sea currents. 


a 
THE WAY TO ENTER A BOAT, 


THEY were entered as Mr. and Mrs. Brown at the 
hotel at Margate. In half-an-hour after their arrival, 
Mrs. Brown was overheard to say to her husband: 

“ James, I want to take a ride in one of them boats.” 

“ Of course, love, but wouldn't it be better to wait 
until after dinner. Nobody goes sailing at this time of 
day. Don’t you see that the boats are tied up or 
drawn ashore.” 

“ Botheration! James, get a boat.” 

James yielded, and arm-in-arm they marched down to 
the landing. 

“James,” said Mrs. Brown, “did you ever row u 
boat P” 

Brown had to acknowledge that he never had, but he 
was willing to try. 

“ Then I'll teach you,” said Mrs. Brown confidently. 

The little craft rocked lightly on ten feet of clear 
water, at the bottom of which were strewn the usual 
assortment of lobster cans, broken crockery, mussel 
shells, and old boots. 

“Now, my dear,” said Brown, “be careful how you 
get into the boat. Don't jump into it, or try to get 
into it head foremost, or upon all fours, but put one foot 
on each side——” 

“James, do you s’pose I’ve never been in a boat 
before? Don’t I know that them two little pegs in the 
side of the boat are a sort of stirrup for a lady to put 
her foot into, this way, so as to——” 

“No, no,” shrieked Brown, but it was too late. The 
lady had put her foot into it. Her 165 pounds avoir- 
dupois was too much, and as the boat ported and turned 
up its keel for the sun to kies she keeled too, and went 
to the bottom of the bay, among the oyster shells, etc. 
And the boat-hook that hauled her out ruined her best 


dress. 
te 


Loutu: “ We girls are getting up a secret society of 
our own.” 

George: “Indeed! What's the object ?” 

Lulu: “I don’t know yet, but [’ll tell you all about it 
after I'm initiated.” 

——s § ae 

Mrs. CaLLauan: “I want to get a pair of shoes for 
the little boy.” 

Shopman: “ French kid ?” 

Mrs. C. (indignantly): “Indeed not! He's my own 
son—born and bred in London.” 


et fe 


Human Naturg.—Visitor: “Why do you have 
‘Keep off the Grass’ notices all over this parkP You 
don’t seem to enforce the rule.” 

Policeman: “We do it so that people will more 
thoroughly enjoy being on the grass.” 

— ee 

Tus Kinp oF Gun HE MEANT.—Woodbee Buyer: 
“I thought you said these lots were within gunshot of 
the station.’ 

Real Estate Agent: “So they are; those new dyna- 
mite guns, you know, can shoot a distance of twenty 
miles or more.” 


———at> fe 
THe RipER THE SUFFERER.—Walker: “ Er—when 
you run into a man the rider is as likely to get the 
worst of it aa the pedestrian, isn’t he ?” 
Wheeler: “Quite right! The last fellow I ran into 
lost two front teeth, while I had four spokes broken 
and my sprocket wrenched all out of time.” 


ee 


THE PROFIT OF MURDER. 


THE recent assassination of the Shah has brought 
Peraia prominently before the public. No one who has 
not been there has any idea what a strange country it 
is. When one reaches Teheran he goes centuries back 
into the barbarism of the East, despite the fact that the 
capital of the Shah is the most progressive city of 
his kingdom. The veneer of Europe is attempted, but 
it is very thin. 

What most interested me during my travels in Persia 
was to get into conversation with Persi:uns of intelligence 
and lead them to give me their ideas about the outside 
world, and tell me stories of their own country, which 
they firmly believe to be not only the best, but the 
most powerful in the world. This, of course, was 
possible through an interpreter. 

I remember one highly interesting piece of informa- 
tion which, though it rather staggered me at first, 
was told me in good faith, and I have since heard it 
confirmed. 

Teheran is surrounded by a high wall and a moat, 
and the Persians say this wall early suggested itself as 
a most convenient place for disposing of superfluous 
and inconvenient persons and unruly members of the 
harem. The ditch is usually dry, and a fall from 
the top to the ground is almost sure to prove futal. 

The Persian peasant is a shrewd and sophisticated 
person, with an eye continually on the look-out for the 
main chance. Inasmuch as in Persia, as in all Mosleimn 
countries, a beautiful woman has a definite commercial 
value, these men lamented that the King of Kings 
should have allowed so much high-priced property to te 
sacrificed. 

They also grieved that good and desirable wives 
should lie dead in the city ditch when loyal subjects like 
themselves worried along with second-rate establish- 
ments. 

These reflections peas took a more practical turn, 
as the possibility of profiting by the King’s mainten- 
ance of domestic discipline dawned upon them. The 
eunuchs who were intrusted with throwing the unhappy 
ladies off the rampart always performed the operation 
at a fixed spot, so that it was an easy matter to watch 
for the fall of the discarded wives. The ingenious 
countrymen did this, first spreading a thick cushion of 
ney upon the bottom of the ditch. 

he next time a condemned beauty was pitched over, 
she landed safely on the hay, and although somewhat 
shaken up, was entirely uninjured. In the darkness the 
attendants on the wall were unable to see either the hay 
or the men crouching in the moat. Supposing, there- 
fore, that all was well they returned to the harem, and 
reported that they had carried out their instructions. 

As soon as they were gone the crafty peasants hiding 
below picked up the astonished Sultana, who, supposing 
‘she must be dead, fancied that they were attendants in 
the prophet’s paradise. She was soon undeceived, how- 
ever, and informed very plainly that if she preferred to 
go back into the Sultan’s hands they would see that it 
was arranged. If not, she had better understand that 
a radical improvement in her disposition was imperative. 

Under these circumstances the poor lady had nothing 
else to do but accept the situation with the best grace 
she could muster, mend her temper, and hope that she 
would soon be sold to a husband who would give her 
the luxuries which she had been accustomed to as the 
Shah’s wife. 

Since women never expose their faces in Persia, 
except to their husbands, it was not difficult to keep 
the identity of those rescued belles a profound secret. 
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does the Seine in ita sinuous course between the 
Achéres plateau and walls of the capital. - 

Every position north and south of the river is covered by 
forts deemed in le, The French commander 
scouted the idea of an attack by the south, with Marly, St. 

, Versailles, Chatillon, and the rest blocking the way, 
whilst a rapid ing at Conflans, with the objective of a 
northerly attack ty 8t. Denis side, although tho only 
remaining meth open for an advance, was surely 
impossible through country dominated by such strongholds 
as Cormeilles, Cotillons, Franconville, Montmorency, Mont- 
lignon, and Domont. .. 

In a word, General Saussier and his staff were in 
absolute ignorance of Lord Roberta’s intentions or their 
conceivable development, so they contented themselves 
with ecting the telephonic and telegraphic communica- 
tions een the onalying forts and the inner circle, with 
ite three -huge entrenched ie and there waited 
impatiently until a definite move by the assailant might 
enable them to crush him with greater certainty. 

They had not long to wait. 

Whon Lord Roberts had armed two Special Service Corps, 
of 60,000 men each, with Mr. Thompson’s electric rifle— 
this being its common but mi name—and their 
commanders, Generals Massy and Alleyne respectively, 
were able to assure him that the troops were patent? 
acquainted with its novel properties, he resolved forthwit 
to put the weapon to the supreme test of active service. 

ere could be no question of its efficiency. Repeated 
experiment had demonstrated this beyond the domain of 
doubt. The one point that could only be determined by a 
battle was its moral effect upon the enemy. 

Here, it is true, opinions differed, but Lord Roberts 
believed in the invention as fally as did Lord Wolseley, and 
both distinguished soldiers were more enthusiastic in thia 
— than Mr. Thompson himself, for he modestly 
declaimed the authority of an expert in warfare. 

It is now time to disclose the exact nature of this 
remarkable arm, whose prime qe was that it rendered 
hostilities by night far more deadly than during a similar 
battle by day. 

Mr, Thompson had left the Lee-Metford magazine rifle 
untouched internally. He had only added a small but 
intensely powerful electric lamp, which fitted easily on to 
the flanges of the back-sight. 

So far there was nothing in the idea save a neat 
adaptation of the search light, with its motive power 
derived from a simple, tiny, and well-constructed battery, 
charged with a voltage sufficient to burn for four hours if 
constantly in use. A spare coil, carried with the ammu- 
nition, could readily be applied by the soldier whilst in 
action. Thus eight hours of continuous service was 
secured, and it was computed that even in the hottest 
ee the intervals obtained by the fact that each 
shot extinguished the light automatically until it was 
again brought into play by the user, would yield a total 
period of twelve hovrs’ duration of service. 

But Mr. Thompeon was a skilled optician, in addition to 
hie paige attainments as an electrical engineer. 

t he had done, unaided, was to solve the many 
problems attending the refraction of light. 

An ordinary search lamp invariably spreads its beams in 
a V, and even this concentration is ay obtained by 
reflectors, which compel the rays to travel in a definite 
direction, rather than follow their natural diffusion towards 
all points of a sphere. 

Afver years of untiring endeavour this quiet and 
unassuming genius had discovered a means of refracting, 
or literally breaking, the rays of light, by passing them 
through a double prism at their only avenue of outlet, 
whereby they all travelled in almost el lines. 

The result was that at a distance of fifty, eighty, or even 
one hundred yards, the radius covered by the powerful 
ilaminant within the lamp did not exceed a ciréle of six 
inches in diameter. 

It was a mere matter of adjustment to obtain the subse- 
quent result that a bullet from a rifle accurately fitted 
with one of these lamps should lodge in the centre of the 
area covered by the light. 

,Itdid not matter how the rifle was held or fired. Let 
that murderous ray rest for an instant upon any appreciable 
object the of the tri made it mathematically 
certain that in the same fraction of a second the projectile 
was lodged in the precise locality illumined by the 


ae could be no mistake, or deviation, or wavering. 
If the holder of the weapon were gifted with ordi 
e t, he could be quite positive that where fhe light 
fell, could he etrike. 
No wonder, then, that Lord Roberts was to try this 
entous arm under its own peculiar conditions—for the 


There were no guns of 
for the reason already 
French capital at this stage of the war must have savoured 


On fifth day after the memorable sortie, when Lord 
Roberts had received i igence of the sailing from Ham- 


try. 
Two British divisions were also sent to the front to keep 
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things moving, and when he heard the news General 
Saussier exclaimed, whilst being lifted on to his horse: 
“St. Denis, then! It is well. These English will be 


butchered.” 
In the north, the French army was agog with excite- 
ment. Train after train conveyed troops along the 


railway of the Grande Ceinture, and an imposing army of 
soldiers quickly gathered at Enghien, behind the 
fort now intermittently engaged by the British artillery. 

Lord Roberts paid not the slightest heed to the proceedings 
in this quarter. 

At midday he inspected the two Special Service Corps, 

which were drawn up on 
; —jsebl— some level land close to the 

: 5s Seine at Poissy. 

‘ Hewas fully satisfied with 
the appearance and constitu- 
* tion of the twenty strong 
brigades into which they 
were divided. They were 
soon dismissed from. the 
parade and advised to take 
complete rest until 8.30 p.m., 
when a good meal would be served to 
them. A general muster was ordered 
for 9.30. 

It was eleven o’clock before the sounds of continuous 
firing by the French pickets at St Germainen Laye apprised 
the defenders of any move towards the south. 

And it was here that the British received their first 
convincing impression of the terrible effect of the new rifle. 
When they came to close quarters with a French division 
they found that instead of indulging in the desultory and 
uncertain nature of fighting in the dark, they could act with 
a precision that could not possibly be attained during the 
hours of daylight. 

Not only did every missile lodge in the body of an 
opponent, but thero was no wild and indiscriminate firing ; 
ammunition was not thrown away, and effective response 
was impossible, as the piercing rays from the lamps blinded 
their opponents whenever they strove to come to close 


quarters. 

To say that the French were seized with panic would be 
to do an injustice to brave and determined men. They were 
simply bewildered, amazed, unable to grasp the significance 
of the infernal device which smote them so infallibly, yet 
offered no tangible explanation of its frightful qualities to 
their scattered senses. 

Regiments simply melted away bofore these demoniac 
rays that brought death the moment they were sighted. 

‘A hasty retreat behind the Fort de Marly was not so 
much a terrified rout as a yielding to the unseen and 
inevitable. Men could not stand before this unknown 
element in warfare; they either fled or died. 

Prior to the attack the Commander-in-Chief had most 
carefully revised the complete scheme of operations with 
the divisional generals and their brigadiers. Tho firat 
division was charged with the capture, if sible, of the 
formidablo Fort de Marly, with its seven huge batteries. 
Special brigades were told off to deal with tho two strong 
redoubts on its left and the battery in rear. 

The second division, led by Lieutenant-General Alleyne, 
when assured of the probable success of Massy’s wnder- 
taking, in which it bore no part, was to march with all 
Fy over the next five miles and attack the Battery and 

‘ort of St. Cyr, the Batteries des Bouviers, and the two 
Forts do Buc. 

By field tele yh the Commander-in-Chief should be 
constantly app of the progress of events, and 200,000 
men were ready at midnight to march off to complete the 
occupation of all positions taken from the enemy. 

Everything, of course, in this remarkable programme 
depended upon the demoralising influence of the new arm, 
but it was not to be expected that the troops could unaided 
climb bastions, cross outworks, and glacis, or swim ditches. 

Each brigade carried with it a eg number of light but 
solid gangways, constructed u) the principle of a fire- 
escape. With theso the bro: moats and the highest 
walls could be surmounted either on the level or at a steep 
gradient. The wheels were so arranged that one gangway 
could cross over another, whilst three of these novel scaling- 
ladders, placed side by side, formed a fairly broad road. 

The first experiment was made with the detached battery 
lying three miles north-west of the Fort:de Marly. 

It was taken whilst ita i were still roaring forth 
their opening message of defiance. 

There was no earthly chance of a reasonable defence 
being made. No portion of a human body could show itself 
on baétion or in embrasure, but an ounce of lead was 
promptly planted therein. 

A company of Zouaves flung themselves desperately 
down an ig vis eeeren® 
a lodgmen ec y 
one of the ncaling ladders. 
They were shot down to a man 
within half a minute. 

The first real difficulty 

mted itself when the 

ing division reached the 

of the gigantic Fort 

Marly. Here a number of (7 

poet neve the land- 

scape and gave the gunners an 
ity to make 

practice at a distance. : 

The British loses was severe 
during the advance, but the 
moment that the attackers 
within distance the 
position was at once 


revi 

under the orders of their officers, the men devoted 
their oatnly ahs serail ee 
‘When these were turned upon the both 


assailants, 
and men were promptly rendered powerless by the glare, 


‘ 


You Want a 
must send their 
ould be marked “ 


Bicycle at Once? 


but from precisely the same cause a stro - adow 
cast on the machine for the benefit of those tn ae if: 
radius, and a few telling shots sufficed to knock it i. 


pieces. 

Thenceforth the work degencrated into mere o' 

The hopelessness of the business infected ace oe a . 
spirits in the French army. From ont the gloom a fant 
suddenly perceived a jet of bright light dart towards | on 
It flashed for an instant upon his breast, or arm, or loptan 
thigh, and quicker than consciousness itself camo the d th 
crunch of a projectile, the vivid ray disappeared in they : { 
whence it sprung, whilst the surrounding darkness deopen: [ 
into insensibility, perchance into eternity. - 

So sudden and awful were the different attacks, and <, 
unexampled in the rapidity of their final achievement, that 
pore Loan ig nays aud storm as ke chose at hi. 

phists—they co seldom get a second answer frm, 
the [ocaity indicated by the first message which Pi ee : 
the advance of the British. . 

From the Fort de Marly several communications of 
vague and conflicting nature were received, as the extent 
of its area demanded a protracted conflict before it couli 
be commpiedt ores mnden a ig and uncanny condition- 
of this unpreceden conflict between helples anity 
and implacable science. eee tainty 

“The English are attacking in force, but are sufferine 
heavy loss under our splendid fire,” clicked tho telegraph, . 

Five minutes later: “Regret to inform you that No. 3 
Battery and the Moscow Redoubt have been captured.” _ 

“What folly is this?” roared the astounded Ciencr,! 
“Captured? Is it an affair of pigeons, then? Ask thi: 
madman to leave the instrument.” 

“It is but too true,” came the reply in answor to a 
furious question. “Colonel Berthier attempted thei: 
recapture, but survivors say that everyone is bewitched, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 6 batteries have fallen. The Commandant j. 
here. He wishes to say-——” 

Silence. 

Never again did General Saussier get word or sign from 
the papel fort that controlled the wide plateau of Maily, 
save the stern summons sent to him at dawn, when it; 

were turned 
ont  Valerien 
Meudon. 

The telephone 
Versailles was even 
dramatic. aN 

Although the chief of 
the staff of the Fifth 
Army Corps was in per- 
sonal communication with 
his leader, he could say 
nought of value. The 
noise of the fighting to 
the north could be heard 
plainly enough, but the 
officer was quite unable 
to explain the sudden 
cessation of the big guns 
at Marly, or the wholly : 
unaccountable collapse of its associated batteries and 
redoubts. 

General Saussier was at St. Denis, many miles from th: 
scene of action, and he was nearly beside himself with rage. 
He thundered fierce questions and fiercer denunciations 
along the wire, but his auditor could only answer that he 
had sent off many mounted messengers to mak 


inquiries, 

‘Kt laat he assured the chief that there could be no doubt 
concerning the fate of St. Germain and Marly. They were 
held by the British, but how or why this unwarrantabl- 
collapse had occurred he could not tell. 

Ha! more news. Versailles iteelf was attacked. Now hv 
could promise precise intelligence. There was heavy frin; 
at the front. Troops were being hurried up in support. 
They were so numerous and so skilfully disposed that the 
British must be hurled back. ‘ 

‘What was this? A retreat! Yes, a disgraceful panic. 
Men rushed by saying that the English fought with bottled 


upon 
and 


from 
more 


hi : 

oo but he must really go outside and take his positivu 
with the troops. : 

He did not replace the receivers upon the switches, and 
his perplexed inferior, now quite dumfounded with surpris«, 
plainly heard the sounds of musketry, the crics of the 
combatants, and the indescribable noise of conflict. 

But these indications of passing evonts soon died away, 
and Verenilles was thenceforth mute. : a 

Saussier thought he must cortainly be losing his wits 
when in rapid succession came news of irreparablo disaster 
at Bouviera, de Buc, Bois d’Arcis, and Satory. | 

It waa now almost dawn. Surely something could be 
done. Were the unparalleled fortifications of Paris made of 

er, then, that they fell thus before the breath of 
fhe invader’s nostrils? He must go personally and ascer- 
tain the precise extent and significance of the night's 
transactions. . # 

A special train brought the French leader and his sta 
by the inner circle valtwei to to hi AY ad 
they awaited the i ight with an impatience 
tmeny ever Eetghtenet a tee receipt. of disjointed 
reports, all couched in the phraseology of unexplained but 
i ed a gall or march, or be carried by train 

Bt. or Pantin, or Viner 

uring ly countless multitudes towards the 

ae ge rea oe reached Chatillon and Vanves thes 
only found themselves subjected to pitiless hail of lea 

from fortifications which ray Peta the brass bosses 

upon their apparently impene le , : 
Pand if one night of aeyeterions horror could achieve se 
might not the next witness P 
General Saussier hoped that his self-torturing 


(To be continued.) 


ts to this offiee not later than the first on July 29th, 
mapetition * i, 2, 8, or 4, as the case may be. _ 
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For THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE CAMERA. 


THE PROFIT OF MURDER. 


THE recent assassination of the Shah has brought 
Peraia prominently before the public. No one who has 
not been there has any idea what a strange country it 
is. When one reaches Teheran he goes centuries back 
into the barbarism of the East, despite the fact that the 
capital of the Shah is the most progressive city of 
his kingdom. The veneer of Europe is attempted, but 
it is very thin. 

What most interested me during my travels in Persia 
was to get into conversation with Persians of intelligence 
and lead them to give me their ideas about the outside 
world, and tell me stories of their own country, which 
they firmly believe to be not only the best, but the 
most powerful in the world. his, of course, was 
possible through an interpreter. 

I remember one highly interesting piece of informa- 
tion which, though it rather staggered me at first, 
was told me in good faith, and I have since heard it 
confirmed. 

Teheran is surrounded by a high wall and a moat, 
and the Persians say this wall early suggested itself as 
a most convenient place for disposing of superfluous 
and inconvenient re and unruly members of the 
harem. The ditch ia usually dry, and a fall from 
the top to the ground is almost sure to prove fatal. 

The Persian peasant is a shrewd and sophisticated 
person, with an eye continually on the look-out for the 
main chance. Inasmuch as in Persia, as in all Moslem 
countries, a beautiful woman has a definite commercial 
value, these men lamented that the King of Kings 
should have allowed so much high-priced property to be 
sacrificed. 

They also grieved that good and desirable wives 
should lie dead in the city ditch when loyal subjects like 
themselves worried along with second-rate establish- 
ments. 

These reflections pes took a more practical turn, 
as the prmibility of profiting by the King’s mainten- 
ance of domestic discipline dawned upon them. The 
eunuchs who were intrusted with throwing the unhappy 
ladies off the rampart always performed the operation 
at a fixed spot, eo that it was an easy matter to watch 
for the of the discarded wives. The ingenious 
countrymen did this, first spreading a thick cushion of 
By upon the bottom of the ditch. 

he next time a condemned beauty was pitched over, 
she landed safely on the hay, and although somewhat 
shaken up, was entirely uninjured. In the darkness the 


A REASON FOR NOT MARRYING. 


Pretry TEACHER (severely): “Di Y 
dicitn thinset (severely): “Did your mother 

Bad Boy: “ Yes'm.” 

Pretty Teacher: “Humph! It looks very much like 
one of your scrawls.” 

Bad Boy: “ Mamma wrote it; but, please ma’m, she 
had sister Jennie in one arm crying with a bumped 
head, and brother Willie in the other with a cut finger, 
and a lot of sewing on her lap,and shé was rocking 
gm cyan with her knees, and she had to write with her 

Pretty Teacher (in the evening): “I am very sorry, 
Mr. Poorchap, but I have domme my mind rl shail 


never marry.’ 


—— 


—_— 


No. 7. 


ue next printing paper to consider is bromide. 
fis is not @ printing-out pa r, but, as in the case of 
diry plates, the image 18 invisible, and has to be developed. 
The paper is extremely sensitive to light, and therefore 
the packeta must be opened in the dark room only. 
there ave various kinds of bromide paper, come with 
emooth surfaces and some with rough, some rapid and 
otlers slow. As @ rule the slow variety is better for 
qcatact printing, and the light to which it should be 
exposed 18 preferably gaslight. .. ; 

Ibe paper should be placed sensitive side downwards 
cit the negative, the back placed in its proper position, 
ond the packet of paper carefully put away where no 
Jicbt can get at it. 

“it a gas burner is handy, the frame should be held 
alent twenty-four inches from the flame, and an 
exposure varyin according to the density of the 
newtive given, ‘The best way to learn the necessary 
ev.wsure is to cover up the front of the printing frame 
alt but about an inch; give this, say, five seconds 
expesure, then uncover another strip and give another 
jive seconds. B zepestitg this operation till the whole 
ct the negative mn uncovered the paper will have 
yeceived a series of exposures starting with five seconds, 
ind on development we shall at once be able to say 
which pis the correct exposure for that particular 
negative, and obtain any number of prints under 
timilar conditions. 

The advantage of bromide paper is that it can be 
norked at night, either using gas, as just described, or 
even a long wax match, holding the match close to the 
yevative, and keeping it on the move, or we may nse 
two or three inches of magnesium ribbon, at a distance 
of three or four inches, and can thus be totally inde- 
yendent of daylight. 

Sometimes some little difficulty is experienced by 
leginners in telling which is the sensitive side of the 
j«per, but if a sheet is allowed to lie for a minute on the 
warm palm of the hand, the sensitive side will curl 
inwards. This should be placed next the negative. 

For development we may use either the old ferrous 
oxalate developer, which is dirty and messy, or, prefer- 
ully, a metol developer. 


———_—__—_~» §-e—_____ 


HOW MAN MIGHT PLY. 


THE nature of wind, as lately defined, is not that of 
an approximately uniform moving mass of air, but of a 
succession of very brief pulsations, varying in 
amplitude, and relatively to the mean movement of the 
wind, in direction also. 

Once launched into the mean velocity of the wind, a 
flying machine could, therefore, if it had the power to 
vary its inclinations, take advantage of the varying 
velocity and direction of the wind; falling with the 
slower wind, it would accumulate the energy which it 
would have to expend in rising with the inghee, and 
thus become capable of indefinite sustainment or 
advance. 

It would require, however, an even more intimate 
knowledge and quick perception of the currents of the 
air than a mariner possesses as to eea currents. 


stor 


THE WAY TO ENTER A BOAT, 


Tury were entered as Mr. and Mrs. Brown at the 
hotel at Margate. In half-an-hour after their arrival, 
Mrs. Brown was overheard to say to her husband : 

«“ James, I want to take a ride in one of them boats.” 

“Of course, love, but wouldn't it be better to wait 
until after dinner. Nobody dg sailing at this time of 
day. Don’t you see that the boats are tied up or 
drawn ashore.” 

“ Botheration! James, get a boat.” 

James yielded, and arm-in-arm they marched down to 
the landing. 


Metol ... _Mo ae we BOgr. “James,” said Mrs. Brown, “did you ever row u attendants on the wall were unable to seeeither the hay 
Hydroquinone —... ies . 40,, boat P” or the men crouching in the moat. Sapparing, there- 
Sodium ealpiite, aes oe . 9 Brown had to acknowledge that he never had, but he | fore, that all was we 1 they returned to the harem, and 
E igemae at a wee one ” was willing to try. reported that they had carried out their instructions. 

Wate ay = fe eo Bee “Then Pll teach you,” said Mrs. Brown confidently. "As soon as they were gone the crafty peasants hiding 


The little craft, rocked lightly on ten feet. of clear 
water, at the bottom of which were strewn the usual 
assortment of lobster cans, broken crockery, mussel 
shells, and old boots. 

“Now, my dear,” eaid Brown, “ be careful how you 
get into the boat. Don't jump into it, or try to get 
into it head foremost, or upon all fours, but put one foot 
on each side——” 

“James, do you s'pose I’ve never been in a boat 
before? Don't I know that them two little pegs in the 
side of the boat are a sort of stirrup for a lady to put 
her foot into, this way, so as to——” 

“No, no,” shrieked Brown, but it was too late. The 
lady had put her foot into it. Her 165 pounds avoir- 
dupois was too much, and as the boat ported and turned 
up its keel for the sun to kiss she keeled too, and went 
to the bottom of the bay, among the oyster shells, etc. 
And the boat-hook that ale her out ruined her best 
dress. 


below picked up the astonished Sultana, who, supposing 
she must be dead, fancied that they were attendants in 
the prophet’s paradise. She was soon undeceived, how- 
ever, and informed very plainly that if she referred to 
go back into the Sultan’s hands they would see that it 
was arranged. If not, she had better understand that 
a radical improvement in her disposition was imperative. 
Under these circumstances the poor lady had nothing 
else to do but accept the situation with the best grace 
she could muster, mend her temper, and ho that she 
would soon be sold to a husband who would give her 
the luxuries which she had been accustomed to as the 
Shah’s wife. : 
Since women never_expose their faces in Persia, 
except to their husbands, it was not difficult to keep 
the identity of those rescued belles a profound secret. 


The paper after expostirs should be laid face upwards 
in a clean dish, and sufficient of the above developer 
poured over it to well cover the paper at once. The 
inage will soon begin to appear, and gradually gain in 
detail and density, and when sufficiently black the 
developer should be poured off, the paper well washed, 
and then placed in a fixing bath of hypo, oe water, 200z.; 
in which it should be allowed to remain forfifteen minutes, 
and then taken out and well washed in running water 
for an hour and finally dried. 

Bromide paper gives black images only, and frequently 
warmer tones are desired. These can be obtained by 
treating the print after fixing and well washing with the 
following solution: Uranium nitrate, 100gr.; potassium 
ferridcyanide, 100gr.; glacial acetic acid, 40z.; water, 
Woz. ‘In this the print should be allowed to remain till 
the desired colour, which may v from a rich, warm 
brown-black to red, according to the length of stay in 
the Lath. It must then be rinsed for about five minutes 
and hung up to dry. — 

Bromide prints may be reduced or intensified like 
negatives, If from over-development they are too 
black and heavy, a minate or two of immersion in the 
following solution will reduce them: Hypo, 100gr.; 
potassium ferridcyanide, l0gr. ; water, 30z. After is 
red must be, of course, thoroughly rinsed, and then 


1ed, 

To intensify them the print must be well washed— 
alter fixing this is very important—and then immersed 
till it has turned quite white in mercuric chloride, 
100gr.; ammonium chloride, 100gr.; water, 10oz.; 
then thoro washed and blackened in a five per 
cent. solution of sodium sulphite, and again washed. 

Bromide prints may be used for illustrating booke, 
ae ne i penhiins eee eee 

ice © charming lampshades and candle screens 
‘hen suitably mounted on metal frames. They can also 
be painted over with water or oil colours, and to pre 

e surface for the former they should be rubbed all 
a. with a eoft pad dipped in a five per cent. solution 
F opel, io may be obtained from any ehemist. 

or oll paints itis nesesaryte give them a fairly etrong 
ee aise, and then allowed to dry. They 
ger trealmen$ for ofla be stretched, on canvas 

a and buckling. 

Bromide paper cam fe obtained im only in various 
thicknesses, but aleo with different surfaces; the 
emooth, thin kind is suitable for small werk for 
hee | on cards, whereas the stouter papers are to be 
pubs for book illustrations and larger work. The 
ery rough papers should onty be used for large work. 

(* Army Notes” neat week.) 


io 


Luv: “We girls are getting up a secret society of 
our own.” 

George: “Indeed! What's the object ?” 

Lulu: “I don’t know yet, but [’ll tell you all about it 
after I'm initiated.” 

— 

Mrs. CALLAHAN: “I want to get a pair of shoes for 
the little boy.” 

Shopman: “ French kid ?” 

Mrs. C. (indignantly): “Indeed not! He's my own 
gon—born and bred in London.” 


a ed 
Human Narurs.—Visitor: “Why do you have 


‘Keep off the Grass’ notices all over this parkP You 
don’t seem to enforce the rule.” 
Policeman: ‘We do it so that People will more 


thoroughly enjoy being on the grass.’ 
——» 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
437 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to the cotent 
of £2000—not sor one only, 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONLON, E.C. 


hom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must be sent 
ot einen seven days to the above address.) 
INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in Great 
Britain and Iveland, 
Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1£90. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


be paid by the above Corporation to the legal representative of an. 
pool pitaty an accident to tbe train in which the deceased was ree 
ordi ticket-bearing passenger (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his 
oclic,, usual signature, written in ink or pencilon the space rovided 
below, which is the essence of thiscontract. This paper may be left at 
his, or her, eee of abode, so long as the coupon is 
BO 


Tue KiInp or Gun HE Meant.—Woodbee Buyer: 
“I thought you said these lots were within gunshot of 
the station.’ 

Real Estate nt: “So they are; those new dyna- 
mite guns, you know, can shoot a distance of twenty 
miles or more.” 


ee fe 
Tre Riper THE SUFFERER.—Walker: “ Er—when 
you run into a man the rider ia as likely to get the 
worst of it as the pedestrian, isn’t he?” ; 
‘Wheeler: “Quite right! The last fellow I ran into 
lost two front teeth, while I had four spokes broken 
and my sprocket wrenched all out of time.” 


signed. 
D ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal repre. 
sentatives of such n in: should death result from such accident 
within three calendar months thereafter. 

This Insurance holds for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1990, Risks No. 2 and 8. 

The purchase of this publication is admitted to be the payment of a 
Premium under Sec, S40f the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the 

of this Journal, or of the gaid Corporation, No perton cam recover 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same r sk, 
Signature —— — —___ -____-—_____—_—_—-. - 
ilable m 5 p.m. on Friday, July 3-d, 1996, until Midwight> 
— Ta day te 11th, 1886, (See celwnna 3, page 861.) 


What's this: PW1ITBP? You don't know! I thought perhaps you wouldn't. 


£2000 speciaty Guaranteed bythe ome 


: 
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The List will open on MONDAY, July 6th, and close for town and country 
on or before WEDNESDAY, July 8th. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES’ ACTS, 1862 TO 1890.) 


CAPITAL ~- ~ ~ £400,000. 


Divided into 50,000 £5} per cent. Preference Shares of £5 each, and 150,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 
ISSUE OF 50,000 £5} PBR GENT. PREFERENCE SHARES. 


The Preference Shares will be entitled to a Fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend of £5 10s. per cent., payable haiy 
yearly, on the Ist December and Ist June in each year, and will also be entitled to rank in respect of Capital in priority 
to the Ordinary Shares. 

The Subscriptions will be payable as follows: 


10s. on Application. 30s. on Allotment. £3 om October Ist, 1896. 
The whole amount may be paid on allotment, the shares ranking for Dividend from the date of payment. 


No Debentures can be created without the consent of the majority of the holders of Preference Shares present at a specially convened meetin: 
called for the purpose of obtaining such sanction. The Preference Shareholders will be entitled to attend the General Meeting at the close of oh 
financial year, seven days before which they will receive a copy of the balance sheet and the Auditors’ report. 


RRR ARARPARAAAR PPP PPA PP PPP LPP PLP PPPPP PPP PAPAL AD 


Direciors: 
Sir WILLIAM INGRAM, Bart., 198, Strand, London (Chairman). (Chairman and Manager of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS Lit ite) ) 
CYRIL ARTHUR PEARSON, Esa.,17 & 18, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. (Managing Director). 
PETER KEARY, Esa., 17 & 18, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
A. W. STIRLING, Esq., 38, Linden Gardens, Loncon, W. 


Bankers: 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND (Law Courts Branch), London. 
Solicifors : 
Messrs. HARRISON & DAVIES, 3O0,° Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
Liessrs. MADDISONS, I, King’s Arms Yard, London, E.C. 


Audifors: 
Messrs. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Co., 44, Gresham Street, London, E.C. 
Wrokers: 
Messrs. C. D. HOBLYN & KING, 43, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


Secretary : 
Mr. E. KESSELL. 


Registered Office: 
17 & 18, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


—_—_——_—- — —-- ~  e 


Prospectus. 


Tas Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing, carrying on, and extending the business of newspaper and magazine publishers and 
proprietors, hitherto carried on as a private concern by the former Company—C. Arthur Pearson Limited. 
___ The following well-established papers and magazines will be acquired: 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. HOME NOTES. SHORT STORIES. 
HOME GOOKERY. DRESSMAKING AT HOME. FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


The combined circulations of the above papers considerably exceed ONE MILLION COPIES PER ISSUE. 

The Company will also acquire a large interest in the well-known musical magazine, Melody, which is managed by Mr. Pearson. 

The business was originally established by Mr. C. Arthur Pearson in the year 1890, at the end of which year it was registered as & 
small company comprising Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, Sir William Ingram, Bart., and Mr. Peter Keary, and it has so been carried on ever since. 

From the certificate of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., set out below, it will be seen that the profits of the papers handed over to 
the present Company, have, from their first publication, steadily increased. Each year shows a larger profit than the preceding one. 


Auditors’ Certificate. 


To the Directors of O. AprHur Parson Limite. 44, GresHam Sreeet, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN, 24th June, 1896. 
We have examined the books of C. Artuurz Pearson Limrrep, Newspaper and Magazine Publishers and cs ony from Ist January, 
1891, to the 3lst May, 1896, for the purpose of reporting upon the profits earned on the publication and sale of the fo owing periodicals, namely : 
Pearson’s WEEELY, first issued on 26th July, 1890. Degssmaxina at Home, first issued on Ist January, 1895. 
Suort Srortes, first issued on 8rd July, 1893. Fasnions ror Cumpren, first issued on Ist June, 1895. 
Home Nores, first issued on 18th January, 1894. Home Cooxesy, first issued on Ist January, 1896. 


Pearson’s Magazine, first issued on Ist January, 1896. 


The Company has also from time to time published other periodicals. These are now discontinued, and the transactions relating t 
them are excluded from this statement. ; 


\ 


ae 
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We have, in arriving at the profits stated below, charged, with the exception of Directors’ fees and Managing Director's reniumeration. the . AA 
whole of the current expenses of the business during tho p2riod, and a proportion of the cost of the preliminary advertisitry of Pzanson’s MaGazine. h Sy 
The accounts thus dealt with show that the aggregate profits on the seven periodicals referred to ahove have been annually progressive, and TRS 
that for the last two years and five months they have been as follows; : ; i 
| For the year ending Slst December, 1894... assent ate ane ELT SBT Ws, | 
Do. Do. 31st December, 1895 ses 89 wea ave oa — ‘ee £30,332 5s, lid. 
Do. five months ending 31st May, 1896... 0. ene ee HI 7,890 Be, 8K. 
The profits for the five months ending 8Ist May, 1896, are largely in excess of those of the corresponding period of the previous your. 
We are, gentlemen, vour obedient servants, 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Cv. 
It will be seen from the above figures that the profits for the current year are at the rate of £42,937 1s. Od. i : 
The profits for the year 1895, were sufficient | to pay the preference dividend more than twice over, while for the presemt year the FA 
profits have been at a rate sufficient to pay this dividend more than three times over. £ 


The Preference shares now offered for public subscription are cumulative as to dividend and preferential as to capital, and wil! form 
practically a first charge upon one of the most prosperous and progressive newspaper businesses in this country. & 


The business will be carried on under the same management as hitherto, and the proprietors show their confidence in the soundaess of 
the undertaking by accepting the whole of the ordinary shares in part payment of the purchase price. 


The Company takes over tho business as from June Ist, 1896. 
The Directors are all men of extensive and practical experience in newspaper enterprise. 


The name of the Chairman, Sir William Ingram, is well known to the public as that of the principal owner of the ercecdingly 
successful concern which carries on the Illustrated London News, The Sketch, The Penny Illustrated Paper, The Eaylish Illustrated Magurine, 
and other publications. / 


The Managing Director, Mr. Cc. Arthur Pearson, who is, and always has been the holder of the principal interest in the business to which this 
Prospectus relates, was for @ period of about five years preceding the inception of Pearson's WreEKiy, Manager of Tit-Bits, etc. During 
this period the circulation of Tit-Bits was increased by a quarter of a million copies weekly. 


Mr. Peter Keary was also one of the moving spirits in Sir George Newnes’ large husiness. He left it to start with Mr. Pearson. 
These two gentlemen have now been intimately associated in the business of editing and managing some of the most popular periodicals 
in the country for an unbroken period of more than twelve years. 


The remaining Director, Mr. A. W. Stirling, has also had great’ experience in the newspaper world. 


Every one of the periodicals which the Company will acquire is paying handsomely. Prarson’s Macazrne, which is the last started, 
secured such a huge immediate circulation that it has not only paid from the first number, but promises to become one of the most \ 
profitable and influential Magazines in the world. In point of circulation it is already second only to The Strand Magazine. 


The favour with which the shares of other newspaper enterprises of a nature somewhat similar 
to the present Company are held by investors, will be seen from the following table: 


George Newnes Limited (Tit-Bits, Strand Magazine, etc.). Capital £400,000. Nominal value “a 
of share £1. Approximate present price £2 2s. 6d. 


Answers Publications Limited. Capital £275,000. Nominal value of share £1. Approximate 


present price £2 17s. Gd. j 
H. H. Baines & Co. Limited (the Graphic). €apital £70,000. Nominal value of share £10, 
£7 paid. Approximate present price £50. t 


Cassell & Co. Limited (Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, etc.). Capital £500,000. 
Nominal value of share, £10, £9 paid. Approximate present price £17 10s. 


The following list gives some idea of the value of Preference Shares of other sound industrial companies: -- r 
Nominal Value. Price. 

Harrod’s Stores Limited, 5 per cent. Preference... aie ee wet wea XS = £63-7 
A. & S. Henry Limited, 5 per cent. Preference... oem ius a se £10 sith £125 | 
Lever Brothers Limited, 5 per cent. Preference... a eis sg soa £10 ase £125 el 
Gordon Hotels Limited, 5} per cent. Preference... be wi ah er £10 say £15-154 
John Barker & Co. Limited, 53 per cent. Preference aa sie ans 8 £5 85 £61-75 : 
Peek Bros. & Winch, Limited, 5} per cent. Preferens ... ei sss os £5 sina £6;- "gi 
Thomas Wallis & Co. Limited, 6 per cent. Preference... oe a as £5 a £81-8} x 


The holders of Preference shares will only be entitled to vote at general meetings of the Company in case their yearly dividend shall not i 
have been paid, or in respect of any matter directly affecting their interests as against any other class of shares, or in respect of any proposed E 
debenture issue; and it is provided by the memorandum and articles of association that no debentures can be created to rank in front of this 
issue without the consent of a majority of the Preference Shareholders, present in person or by proxy, at .a meeting of Preference Shareholders 
convened for the purpose. ; 

The purchase price has been fixed by the present owners of the business at £360,000, of which £210,000 will be paid in cash, and the > 
balance by the allotment of the whole of the ordinary shares as fully paid up. The Company acquires as from the Ist of June the copyrights of 
the periodicals to be transferred, the stock of periodicals, etc. and the leases, fixtures, and goodwill of the business. The book debts ; 
outstanding on that date will be collected by the Company on behalf of the Vendors, who undertake to discharge the current liabilities. 


The Vendors will pay the expenses of the registration, advertising and formation of this Company up to the first allotment of these Ft 


te No promotion money has, or will be, paid, except ordinary brokerage, and none of the shares now offered have been, or will be, €d 
underwritten. . j 
The following contracts have been entered into: A contract dated the 29th day of June, 1896, between C. Arthur Pearson Limited (old } 
Company) and its Liquidator, and C. Arthur Pearson Limited (new Company). A contract between Cyril Arthur Pearson of the one part yi 
and this Company of the other part, beimg an agreement whereby the said Cyril Arthur Pearson undertakes to act as Managing Director, 

dated the 29th day of June, 1896. é 


In addition to the above there are the ordinary trade contracts, such as for printing, paper, advertising, and_ the like, which, in a 
business of this size, are so numerous and so fluctuating that it is impossible to specify them in this Prospectus. None @f such contracts 
are of an exceptional nature, and applicants for shares must be deemed to have waived their right to have the names and dates of all ye 
such trade contracts specified in this Prospectus. Applications for shares will only be received upon this basis. fa} 
Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, the above two contracts, and the Auditors’ Certificate, may a 
seen at the offices of the Solicitors of the Company. 
os Ap iia will in due course be made to the Committee of the Stock Exchange to grant a settlement and quotation for the shares 
Ww offered. 
Applications for shares should be made on the form inset in this paper, and forwarded to the ones Bankers, together with a remit- 
tance for the amount payable on application. If the number of shares allotted be less than that applied for, the surplus will be credited 


a 


towards the amount payable on allotment. Where no allotment is made, the deposit will be return in full. ey) 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may also be obtained from the Bankers, Solicitors, Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company. 
Loxvon, let July, 1896. 


WEES ENDING 
JuLY 11, 1896. 


NEW AND STRANGE. 


—— 


Under the above heading we publish accoun 

2 ry 2 yi . ts ® n t 
curious inventions ang discoveries. Should any eA 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad i 
they will make this the medium for doing so. - 


Uf any reader of Paarson’s WEEKLY wishes to conmuii 

. ° * Wee H . 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him sesh de 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope Parent. 7). 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connect iv 
with patents, who will put himself in communication with Bis 


WHY CATS ALWAYS FALL ON 
THEIR FEET: 


—— 


WHY does a cat always fall on its feet? This isa 
ueation which has recently absorbed the earnest atten- 
tion of the French Academy of Science. The roblem 
ia clearly a difficult one, for that learned body of eavants 
has so far failed to offer a final solution. 

The subject was started, in the first instance, by M. 
Marey, a distinguished professor, who has made special 
analytical studies of animal movements by means of & 
photo pate apparatus which bears his name. He 

r) 


A BRIDGE TO CEYLON. 


Tur great project of bridging over Palk’s Strait, 
ba eee the island of Ceylon from the mainland of 
India, for which such important advan are claimed, 
is i to be again under consideration by the Govern- 
men’ 

The strait is some forty-one miles broad at its 
narrowest poi ing double the width of the English 
Channel, bat is very shallow, in many places being not 
more than six feet deep. ‘The islands, reefs and channels 
in it have been recently accurately surveyed and mapped, 


and the cost of the work, extending over sixty-one some very interesting analyses of the 
miles, including the Pamban Channel and the A: ’8 Satie ct horses, dogs, Af sheep while in aati, when} op I . ; 
suddenly it psec to him to place on record, after the om my own part, Tam a great believer in having «. 


brake, and, if ible, two brakes, on a bicycle fur 
° y use. Toast from the pneumatic principle, 
should imagine the most serviceable form to be th.:: 
embodied in a new invention for which a patent his 
recently been taken out. I have not yet had an oppo:- 
tunity of oreg SS a trial, but the idea certainly seen ; 
admirable. his is a combination of foot-rest and 
brake. There is no*~complicated mechanism, the rests 
working in connect’ ion with spiral springs, which, how- 
ever, offer sufficient resistance to allow the foot-rests t. 
be used merely as rests without putting on the brake. 
when so required. The inventor of the ‘ Perfect” 
teas is Mr. J. H. Rusby, 90, Park Road, Barnsley, 
orks. 


Tue visit of the burglar, though it be an unwelcou» 
one, is always liable to occur. Wiaty inventions have 
been made to give warning of his entrance in the house- 
hold; but he seems to enter all the same. The latest 


game fashion, the evolutions of a fallin cat. 
A pure white tom was procured an: allowed to fall 
from a height of about three feet in front of the photo- 
phic apparatus. In a few hundredths of a second 
e instrument had recorded fourteen Cgnarael geerenes 
a 


prides reef, is estimated to reach some two million 
pounds. 


HOW YOUNG MEN INTERFERE 
WITH NATURE. 


eventually touches the ground in an w right position 
with all four feet simultaneously. The whole process of 
cc ee chout is accomplished, 20 M. Marey thinks, 
before the animal has fallen a yard. 

When M. Marey laid the results of hie investigations 
before the Academy of Science, a lively danaine 
resulted. diffeutt > Ramey explain how the ca could 

to assist in the operation. 
One member declared that M. Marey ied gegen them 
with a scientific paradox in direct contradi tion with the 


plant to another, and told them, after en, that the 
old maids were the ultimate cause of it all. The humble 


Th 
bees, and the lees pollen and variation of plants. But 
cate devour field mice, and old maids protect cata. 
Therefore the more old maids the more cats, the fewer 
field mice, the more bees. Hence old maids are the 


cause of i ae : . most elementary mechanical principles. ‘Without a | novelty im this line ef prevention is what is known i: 
Thereupon an inquiring student, with a single eye- | fulcrum, without so ing to lean against, he declared | the d burglar alarm button. For a large class = 
his’ trousers rolled up at the bottom, arose and | the cat could certainly not of itself have done what it was | women who are subject to the time-honoured convictio: 

that there is ‘a man under the bed,” a godsend has 


Tet teas quite clear from the photographs that, 
ut it was quite m. 0! as & 
rater tf fat the cat had righted itoalf while falling. 


How? 

In the first four positions the animal arches the verte- 
bral column and brings its forepaws close to its head in 
grees Arm me moment of inertia of the fore 
of the body is inferior to that of the back ‘part The 


giass 
asked : 
“J g-ay, professah, what is the cause—ah—of old 
maids, don’t you know?” 
“The present breed of young men,” replied the pro- 
fessor sharply, and without a moment’s hesitation. 
There was silence in the room for the space of thirty 
seconds, after which the lecture was resumed. 


been provided in the shape of this button in the heit- 
board of the bedstead connected by wire with the 
nearest 7 station. It can be pressed by slippiny 
the hand under the tel feat which can be performed 
go quietly and unobservedly that it seems almost like 
ra ae @ mean advan of the burglar, who may le 
moving stealthily about the room in the discharge of 


——————_—_sjo--——-" Si * ri . 
rotation then begins, and increases until ‘on eight | his professional duties. 

SHOULD FOLLOWERS BE a ee w to compete He Taos: | _ (THE gtting who ooaaed Limealé xt the time die 

ntl hind recent Anarchist scare in London Wi ropping fog- 

ALLOWED ? paws and drawing in the gd signals around in the streets so that every mower fis 


‘As soon as ite hindquarters have revolved in their 
turn the animal extends all ee ery on coming 
into contact with the ground 


a bus or a dray would set one off with a terrific explosici. 
to the terror of the police and the pedestrians, who could 
not for the life of them discover where the reports 
emanated, has been outdone by a German, who has 
invented bicycle bombs for dogs. The antipathy which 
have for ge ge is extraordinary and perfectly 
ridiculous. But the machines appear to have some 
magnetic attraction for the canine race, and this being 
the case one can only look about to discover an antidote. 
The bomb, which explodes with a deafening report 
when thrown ata cur, is a neat and effective solution 
of the difficulty, although in a crowded thoroughfare it 
is calculated to more than realise the expectations of the 
inventor. It inly more than keeps a dog at a 
distance. It scatters him arcund promiscuously, 


A wospserct calculating machine has been brought 
forward by M. Leon Bollee, a French inventor. This 
mechanism does all the quran automatically, whether 

ition, 


are kept, it is tolerably easy to arvan for them to 
ine their friends at sui A . 


tion I know came from a house where there were five or 
six maidservante, and any one of them who became 


eu its own body rovides. — . 

body, in is consi as being composed 
of two parte, of which one acta as the pivot of the other. 
It now remains for the scientific mond either to indorse 
this explanation or provide one in its stead that shall be 
lese open to question. 


" Under this rale numbers became an advantage, as 
there. were almost sure to be two swains to keep one 
another in countenance; at one period there were four 


at once. 

‘And it raised the business of courtship at stroke 
from being a thing done in a corner to a of honour 
in the sight of God and man. Bh baci the maidens 
ander protection of their nat guardians, the 


Mistress: “Bridget, I don’t like you paving these 
men in the kitchen. They are all strangers to me.” 

Bridget (pleasantly): “ Stip insoide, thin, mam, and 
Oi'll introjuice you.” 


master of the house, since any ung man disposed to Lt ee 
bing mould Sie pig 4 i either to look him in sis it be a question of ele bracley me a 
‘ac it! F ° ivisi , equati extracti roots, reduction, 01 

e face or to wi w altogether. “I saw a very curious thing to-day.” Oecmiiation, Othe onl "sing arrived at with 


“What was it P’ 
“ A woman iriving a nail with a hammer instead of 
with the beck of her best hair brush.” 


Even where means are rather limited, it must be 
remembered that lawful bospitality in the kitchen is 
often @ purer, more beneficent form of charity than 


pee subscription. 
, figuring out the results mong the. working of such 
' 7 A Ferenpty Catt—Little Tommy: “Mamma, ma; diiiic of ex ing the working © such a 
HINTS TO A BACHELOR ON SEEING | I go over and play with Mrs. Nextdowr's children ?” J machine is obvious, ut ite wonderful efficiency mat 
ABY other: “ You have never cared to play with them.” verified by the following multiplication, the correc 
AB : Little Tommy: “But my ball went Geet into their | answer to which was arrived at in less than, three 
yard, and they ‘threw it eek to me, and it was all : 6,222,993,444 by 8,988,111,224, this being 


seconds: 6 : i 
figures 55,304,792, 729,086,975,456, or, written out, fifty- 
five eraintilitons, three handred nt 
seven hundred and ninety-one trillions, seven hundred 
‘three billions, eighty-six millions, ie 


sticky. I b’lieve they've got some sweets.” 


For the benefit of these who are at a less to know 
—_——» fo 


what to say on seeing a new baby for the first time, 
Soe ee cberally feel that they mr : 


ont ve the fallow? eae oT A youxe man, just home from college, wishing to and 
which are comsncaly used, there beng, a patent or imapire his little sister with awe for his learning, pointed hundred and seventy-five thonsands, four hundred an 
copyright on Lag is to a star and Eran right ttle , fifty-six. a 
ou offer to kiss interesting infant “Do ses lominary? It’s bigger} M. Gove, the famous inventor of submarine boats. 
somewhat on its age and sppearance, and the than whole world.” eee eter he areal of that kind for a South 
which you are willing to sacrifice in No, 'tain’t,” said she. merican republic. The craft in aoeeticr. is 2 feet 
interior }5 


** Yes, it is,” declared the yonng col ee 
“Then why don't it keep off the rain?” was the 
triumphant rejoinder. 


;to you 
order to please the baby’s mamma. The baby iteelf 
doesn’t care a button for your feelings or your kisses, 


A 
long by 5’8 feet in diameter. Access 
is through an oval manhole in the central belt. 
with which the boat is armed are carried 
k, and can be 


mie oe expected to.say : . 
Pe Rite Lng outside the ahell, which is one inch thick, an' a 
“Whe, ae aeil released at will, the same action also ataeine ye 
feat iam: BIRTHDAY PRESENTS FOR | rrpairiny tach imd is se Hoh te 

; creasing the 


“I don’t think ever saw so young & child look about 


#0 ! nn 
. “How much does it weigh ? ” 


ng ¢ thus in 
carded in case of emergency, ¢ The screw is 


“PW.” READERS, 


i Saga bene ” Tux next issue of P.W. commences a new volume. That sve. it is stated 
oo payesell ey of, : yeath 1" is to say, it is a birth day number. A birthday, however, which give, it is "ted, 00 that when necessary 
ae ee ond by nothing wanes omgraaiatins ond, eer mg ey also provided: and. These oars at" 
“How vary wise it seems!” ang Pr fa Silver Wateh or # Lady's Gold of. : eke. in ces to fit them for _us¢ 
: atch of the finest make will be awarded to the reader of entively under water. crow consists of oe 
wi re . 


The 
and two men. An “optic tube ” fitte 


P.W. who sends before Tuesday, July 14th, the most 
extends to the surface, thus enabling the 


attractive message not twenty. 
words in length. With aeery attempt one shilling must be 
inclosed for the F.A.F. 


“TJ really believe the little thing understands every 
word we say!” 

“Ob, what a splendid big boy he is!” 

This is most successful especially when he is a girl. 


boat to be 


ARE YOU BETTER THAN YOU THINK ?—Those of the readers of P.W. who care to have their characters told should forward us & 
speeimen of their handwriting upon an unruled sheet, of paper with their ordinary signature and full address, and— 


WEEK ENDING 
Juxy 11, 1896. 


FICTION. 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


Wir fingers weary and worn, 
In a tucked-up calico skirt, 

A woman stood at a washing tub 
Washing a flannel shirt. 

She washed, washed, washed, 
Until the colours ran— 


And this was the size of the flannel shirt 


When the washerwoman began. 


Rub, rub, rub, 

Till the weary arms grow numb; 
Soa) A soap, soap, 

With hand and fingers and thumb, 
band 


Seam and gussets an 


Get a rub, and a rub, and a rub— 
And this was the size of the flannel shirt 
When she took it from the tub, 


Wrin: ing, wring 


e the: ’ i i 
With the washerwoman’s twist 3 
ueeze, squeeze, squeeze, 
ith a turn of hand and wrist. 
It does not seem the same, 
- The garment large and fine— 
And this was the size of the flannel shirt 
When she hung it on the line. 


Get tibly— 
And this was the size ioe flanne) shirt 
When it came back to me. 


—with this should be inclosed six stamps and a stam 
*Gpaphologist,” Pearson’s Weekly Buildings, 17, Henrietta Street, Lo 


THE GRAND Vizier AND THE MAN WITH THE 
Brack Box.—Once upen a time, when there reigned in 
Bagdad that most gracious of rulers, the Caliph Abdul 
ben Hamed, a prisoner being brought into the market- 
og by command of the Grand Vizier, was ordered to 

put to death by slow tortwre in the presence of the 
populace. 

he victim’s feet were first treated to a taste of the 
bastinado, after which he was strapped to a post and 
his back switched until it ran red. 

Two officers were engaged in douching the lacerated 
flesh with brine, evoking from the sufferer shrill cries 
of agony, when there was a stir in the outer border of 
the assembled multitude, and the Caliph, attended by 
his suite, appeared. : 

“Hold!” be commanded, and at sight of his frowning 
visage the Grand Vizier, who well knew his master’s 
humane instincts, started back cowering with fear. 

“B what law,” cried the enraged Caliph, “is such 
punishment as this provided P For what crime dost 
thou, O false steward, consider such barbarous treat- 
ment a just recompense? In all the calendar I know 
of none.” 

Then the Grand Vizier, his knees knocking together 
and his head bowed in shame under the rebuke, 
advanced and fell upon his face before his monarch. 

“Oh, most mighty Caliph!’ he began, “thy servant 
humbly craves thy pardon. Neither in the secular 
laws of Arabia nor in the Koran is writ the crime of 
which yonder prisoner has been found guilty; but thou, 
O Caliph, art a law unto thyself; thou rulest thy 
people with a gentle hand, but thou art, withal, the 
soul of justice.” 

“Justice shall be done, though the heavens fall,” 
replied Abdul ben Hamed, lapsing into quotation; 
“but my brain cannot conceive of a fault so great as to 
demand the inhuman tortures that thou hast devised. 
Loose the prisoner and let him go.” 

“TI pray thee, first hear me,” pleaded the Grand 
Vizier. ‘Yonder culprit has for the last fortnight 

araded the streets of Bagdad with a black box under 

is arm—a box with an evil eye in one end, which he 
has from time to time levelled at thy people. Oh, most 
gracious sovereign, he has thereby caught lasting 
pictures of us in all attitudes and under all circum- 
stances. He has stolen our smiles and our tears. He 
has even, great Caliph, not hesitated to snatch thy 
portrait while at thy devotions, nor to filch a sunprint 
of thy wife in knickerbockers on her bicycle.” 

As the Grand Vizier spoke the face of Abdul ben 
Hamed became exceedingly grave; and as he looked on 
the still writhing manipulator of the Kodak, his eyes 
flashed a sudden angry fire. 

“Let the punishment proceed,” he said; “and when 
thou hast exhausted every means of torture known to 
thee, I will suggest an ex uisitely ainful thing that 
shall rend the Siiain’s soul from his Fody.” 


$< 


Stitt TiwE.—Bobby: “I had three fights to-day 
and I didn’t get licked once.” 

Bongo (feeling for a cane): ‘ Well, my son, the day 
is not over yet.” 


—_—_—s § 


OrcHESTRA LeADER’s TRIALS.—Little Tommy: 
“Why does the leader of the orchestra wave his stick 
about in that manner, mamma? ’”’ 

His Mother: “To keep the flies off the music, I 


suppose.” 
+p 


Apa: “Flo was just going down for the third time 
when Dr. Watson dived off the yacht and caught her.” 

Grace: “And saved her life! Wasn't that 
wonderful?” 

Ada: “ Yes, for a doctor.” 


A WORD FROM THE EDITOR, 


By the time this is in the hands of the public, the July 
number of Pearson’s Magarine will be onsale. I shall take 
it as a particular favour if everyone of my readers will buy 
acopy. There is still one sixpenny ine with a larger 
circulation than ours, and, although three or four years 
start is a heavy handicap, it will not do to remain second 
any longer. It seems the universal opinion that P.M. isthe 
best sixpenny monthly that has ever been produced, and 
since it is compared more than favourably with those which 
are sold at one shilling and one shilling and sixpence, it 
must be value for the money. 

The July number contains, among other matter, an illus- 
trated article on Manchester and Salford, which has both 
local and universal interest. 

A description of the social life of the House of Commons 
from the pen of the well-known artist and humourist 


Harry Furniss. 

An article on Cammille Flammarion, the famous French 
astronomer, who is one of the most interesting personalities 
of his time. 

An account by M. Sherard of the horrible and deplorable 


sweating in the alkali trade. 
In this number, too, Mr. Griffith relates many of his 
striking adventures in the mountains of Peru; . Allen 


Up continues his revelations of “Secrets of the Courts 

of Europe,” and a remarkably interesting series of pictures 

by Crow is commenced depicting the martial costumes of 

the great nations of the world at different ages. 

wane are also four complete short stories by well known 
ters. 


and addressed envelope. 
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¥A CTS. 


Tr costs £110,000,000 every week to run the world’s 
railways. 


Surcipes in Paris average eleven u day in December, 
aud eighteen a day in June, 


Tr is usually considered that an adult should drink 
about three pints of liquid a day. 


THE atmosphere, if compressed, would make av sea 
thirty-five feet deep around the globe. 


Ir is considered unlucky in Ireland to view a funeral 
procession while the beholder is under an umbrella. 


Durina the last two thousand years Britain has been 
invaded by foes from over the sea no fewer than forty- 
eight times. 


RussIan railways are the most dangerous in the 
world. Thirty persons in every million passengers are 
either killed or hurt. 


THE robbery of gravesis the only crime under Chinese 
law for which the thief may be justly killed on the spot 
by anyone finding him out. 


THE bridal veil of a Japanese young lady is subse- 
quently used as hershroud. Directly after the marriage 
it is carefully put away, and reserved until death makes 
its use again necessary. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the coal resources of 
Huerfano County, Colorado, may be formed when it is 
stated that there are about 40,000 acres, and each acre 
contains 100,000 tons, or a total of 4,000,000,000 tons— 
an amount almost beyond comprehension. 


Our ancestors ate much more meat than we do. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s time her maids-of-honowr were 
allowed three rump steaks for breakfast. Mutton was 
not so much used as beef, being looked upon as diet 
rather for a fastidious appetite than for a woman in 
good health. 


Tue ancient Chinese and Japanese frequently used 
to draw pictures with their thumbnails. The nails 
were allowed to grow to a length of some eighteen 
inches, and were pared to a point and dipped in vermi- 
lion or sky-blue ink—the only colours used in these 
thumbnail sketches. 


Tue British crown plate includes a peacock of 

recious stones, valued at £35,000, which camo from 
Train; a tiger’s head, with a solid uae of gold fora 
tongue, and crystal teeth ; and a magnificent gold shield, 
valued at £10,000, which was made from snuff-boxes by 
order of George IV. 


Tus Bon Marché of Paris has the largest kitchen in 
the world. There are fifty frying-pans, each large 
enough to hold three hundred cutlets at a time. The 
smallest kettle contains a hundred quarts, and the 
largest five hundred. Each dish for baking potatoes 
holds two hundred and twenty-five pounds. 


Peat enjoys certain antiseptic qualities. A dead 
body which was buried in this substance for over a 
hundred years was found in a state of reservation. 
Peat is used in the Northern countries of Europe for 
surgical bandages, and the favourable results obtained 
by Russian doctors have induced the French War Office 
to utilise it in their hospitals. 


Niaut dogs are much used in France to 

aching. They are very big and savage, and although 
lean handicapped by being muzzled, frequently 
succeed in pulling down their man, forcing him to the 
ground by dows: weight. Should he attempt to escape, 
he is often severely knocked about the face and head with 
the heavy iron-mounted muzzles. 


THE statement that the arc electric light is not blue, 
but as nearly as possible similar to daylight, will be a 
surprise to many. The most probable explanation 
seems to be that the nerves of the eye, which are 
sensitive to yellow light, become fatigued towards night, 
as yellow light predominates during the day. The arc 
looks blue, both by contrast to the yellow, and because 
the nerves sensitive to blue light are rested, and 
therefore more acute. 


THERE is no part of the world which has such a black 
record for wrecks as the narrow Baltic seas. The 
number in some years has averaged more than one a day, 
the greatest number of wrecks recorded in one year 
being 425, and the smallest 154. About fifty per cent. 
of these vessela became total wrecks, all the crews being 
lost. Inthe four years 1877-81 no less than 700 lives 
were lost. It must be noted with regard to these wrecks, 
however, that many of the vessels navigating these seas 
are old and ill found, especially those engaged in the 
timber trade. 
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I hereby certify that the premium in 1 t of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
000 BAIL Y INSURANCE has id ey July 25th, 
Tass, and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 


insured with this Com: inst Fatal Railway Accident to the extent 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, under the conditions named in tha 
coupon on page 857. 


Guarantee pe verntiats 
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to be kept a reall 
A Board Floor colour, should be wasked ett 
cold water, rub the stained parts with silver sand and 
soap. (Reply to READER.) 

To Cleanse the Mouth, 84> few drops of 
to a tumblerful of warm water. Use this asa at 
wash twice a day. (Reply to CREDITOR.) 

which has become ; 

Your Copper Ketile blackened shonld a 
scoured with fine coal-ash and water. Use a piece of 
coarse flannel for the scouring, and afterwards briliten 
it with any polishing fluid you are using. (Reply 1, 
Dunmow.) 

To Remove Stains from Velvet, “ta 
lece 


of with a little benzine and lightly touch the spot 
with it, then wipe with clean rag. eal the ince et tle 
velvet over boiling water, or an iron, to raise the pile 
again. (Reply to A. LurH Wye.) 


An Easy Oure for Smoking Lamps. 
The best way to prevent lamps smoking is to dip the 
wick in strong vinegar, afterwards thoroughly drying it 
before using. After this little precaution you will Le 
delighted to see how clear and bright the light will Le. 


Take one ounce ~{ 
To Remove Freckles. jemon.juice, one quar: 


ter of a drachm of borax powdered, and half a drechm 
of sugar. Mix well, and let it stand in a bottle for three 
days; it will be then fit for use, and should be rublied 


HOME NOTES. 

A Pack Mone Panrioviaarz sos Lapis. A 
Isosex will be glad to answer, in this page, ions of Brown Boots weik,'s | reach 

interest upon household matters, eo om as space | 4; in 7 wl 
rn Tae edie wen |e (Heply ‘0 
The Good Black Silk {ich i rPet i 
For Heartburn ‘ate _® saltepoonful of | worth sending to a ekilfol chemical cleaner to re-dip. 
carbonate of dissolved | (Reply to T. B) 
in half a wineglassful of cold water. Cl 2 Yi Cr Cash with 
When Washing Jelly Bage %, ™, soap, Dry ean Your Cream mere warm 
3 at plunge | four, using s piece of new flannel. As the flour 
Se a ae becomes chake it off and apply fresh (Reply to 
as poss JEAR.) 
in a warm lather made . 

Wash Cream Serge of boiled soap, and Batter for Puddings mse? te ee —_— 
it quickly—this prevents shrinking to a great exten’ To insure this, first work all the flour to a pow 
(Reply to TEMPLE.) one whilst dry; odd the mille gradually, « little at time 

or three-quarters of an hour jain one wi curran! 

Herb Beer. one ounce of dandelion leaves, two | the rod gd ey be i! 
ounces of sliced ginget, and quarter of an ounce of hope in | take out all lompe. For , batter p 
two and a half of water, When the mixture has whee be eile ins Ce out in boiling water, 


ee nitt tet apd, atlas teamtyst strain 
and bottle forese.’ (Reply to WW. WADE) Try Mushroom Kidneys for Breakfast 


To Make an Excellent Grate Polish, | or more if desired, and broil twice as many mushrooms 
doll two ounces of best black lead with half a pint of measoned Highly with salt and pepper. Place a small 
Ls all 


table ale, and a piece of yellow soap the size of a walnut. | piece of butter inside each ut a kidne’ . 
When cold nos it par wedges Pyles ightly. This Petween every two mushrooms, and serve cory hot oe an ie face and hands occasionally. (Reply to M. 
quantity will serve for two or three times for the slices of buttered toast. If the kidneys are too large for mEEE.) a ; 
range, and after once using I feel eure the mushrooms, they may be cut to fit before broiling. Chocolate Cream. er ry age _ ae 
ce 0 


grated chocolate. Soak rather over half an ounce of 
gelatine in a little milk, and when the chocolate boils 
mix all together, stirring till the gelatine is quite dis- 
solved. Let the mixtare cool, then add two well beaten 

olke of eggs, and stir occasionally till it thickens. 
ae into a mould, and stand till cold. Serve with 
custard or whipped cream. 


Invalid’s Beef Pudding, Sronstel of hve 
of | breadcrambe, a gill of hot beef-tea, a beaten egg, anda 


a en ee a ( to | (Reply to Exc.) a ete 
— Irish Moses Jeily. aaa handial aot 

Fricassced Haddock. Ts, © fi 124 moos, tho jan of tro lomone, a quart of bling water « 
bone in good fillete, trim off all superfluous gies of wine, & quarter of  teaspoonfel of Otenaies 


: it boi i salt. the breadcrumbs in a basin, season 
& pour over the strained white sauce and cook | 7%" : : it boils, | pinch of ’ 

; ; done. before . it boil fast for fi utes, then through aflannel | with r and salt,and pour the hot beef-tea over. Beat 
al a ar palo re a oe a a i the cpus lightly, add to the breadcrumbs, pour into a 


s tablespoonful of cream aqueeze The flavouring and wine be 
odd ata ish. re ands <n tne setiy t cooled. (Reply to ‘A. Brapvina) —_ buttered cup, tie over a oy of greased paper, and 


steam for a quarter of an hour. Turn out to serve, and 


pour round a little good gravy. 


as | 

after wealding. (Reply pound of sarsaparilla root (oontused), four ounces . is a change from 
fi. Baows.) ‘ ss pan oredr. oe poe pe sai of ginger, Cheese Custard Pudding the of Eiy 
; and half an ounce of cloves. Boil for about sweet custard pudding, which I feel sure many of my 


readers will appreciate. Place a layer of thin buttered 
. | bread in a low pie-dish. Sprinkle over this any small 


pony Legal i peel soe ages rg tame jeces of dry cheese, and a seasoning of made mustard, 

“ ee ears oo so asing With te other Flt, and =i fiesatn Sepa Repeat thie till the dish is 
— pec saa ounces meing Seve onl full, and pour.over a custard made of one or two eggs 
— s boiling point, de custard stirring ne beaten up ina pintof milk. Bake in a slow oven till 
comeanly uk taisboe Sweeten and flavour highly, que set. Serve grated cheese on a separate small 

: prac afew aa ae Wig he . Should be cooked thus: First 
flavour to ice-cream, pega half an ounce of essence Jellied Hels repare some large eels as for 
ene gelign, or to suit the taste. Have the ice for boiling, divide down the back, and take out the bone, 

j td well broken, and add. one quart of salt to a strew the inside with powdered herbs (thyme, parsley, 


etc.) and spices (nutmeg, cloves, ginger), pepper and 
salt. Roll ‘up the eels, tie in a cloth, x : 
fine string, and boil in salted water, with a little 
vin eae tender. The liquor should be boiling 
steadily before the eels are put in. When quite cooked 
take out the liquor, which must be allowed to get cold 
then put the pieces of eel back 


and let them remain for irene 
four hours. Serve cut in 
slices re vinegar. (Reply to 


R. Suna. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
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worn with it. 
with a pleated 
way, and the cotten 32) y oe 
lar, which entirely pao se a. ad ‘ voi 1az10 0 
part of the bodice. Bighth page ‘id - “4 a we «68150 
hack on side, Tenth page | 4 em Uw 7 OO 
3 but for wront page-whele sit we ot OD ; 
portions might be is Ralf em aa 
’ Pporite side, Ses 2 - om = HH GO 


All spaces above one-tenth of a page ave charged et yer Pog? Haute 


jor i ry 

webbing ie Black blocks are charged 25 per sas —_ ae as wr 
gubject to approval. All oupy must de sent ™m juesdairy 

= ¥f intended for the Issue on sale July 18 and dated Jui: 25. 


The reserve the right to hotd over or suspend the insertion 
ef any advertisement without to other insertions on overs 
@U communications should be addremed to the Advertisement Ma.cy 
© Pearson's Weekly’’ Offices, Henréstts Btrcet, London, W.C. 
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SPEAKING OF LONG AGO. 


'To-paY, as J. pen these lines, one picture from the long-vanished 
past rises in my memory as clearly as though it hung on a wall before 
‘my very eyes. It is of a boy about fourteen years old, propped up in 
agieat arm-chair with pillows and bed-clothes, and gazing through a 
window. He is just convalescing after a long and dangerous illness, 
‘and is still thin, pale, and weak. The strong arms of his loving 
father have taken him from the bed and placed him snugly by the 
“window in order that he may see his playmates at their games in the 

snow; for the time is mid-winter. They wave their hands to him 
‘and he waves his hand feebly to them. The scene is from my own 
boyhood, forty years ago. What magic has conjured it up now? Only 
a sentence from a letter. 

This: “I was so weak that for years I had to be carried upstairs 
to bed.” A lady speaks thus of her girlhood. What a pitiable thing. 
It is not what nature meant; but alas! too often what really happens 

in this perverted world. Children should never suffer pain, for pain 
-ispunishment. For whose offences, then—surely not their own—do 
the little ones sicken and die by uncounted millions? 

“From childhood,” so runs the letter, “I was always delicate. 
When fourteen years old I got a chill on the lungs which left me in a 
weak state. Indeed, I was always tired and weary, and never knew 
what it was to feel strong.” 

Now, tell me, if you can, what sadder reading one is apt to come 
upon than this? Fancy a young girl being always tired, weary, and 
weak !—too weak to climb the stairs to her own bed! so feeble and 
lifeless as to require to be carried over the house through which she 
should have skipped and danced like a fawn. What had so crushed 
her? Disease? What disease and how caused ? 

“T was very pale,” continues the letter; ‘‘my feet were cold and 
clammy, and hot sweats now and again burst over me. My appetite 
was poor; and, after eating, I suffered such pain at the chest and sides 
that it often amotnted to agony ; and the palpitation of the heart was 
so bad that many times I got no sleep at night on account of it.” 

And this at an age when the heart should beat quickly only with 
feelings of joy and hope; and girlish forms in their beds should be as 
quiet as recumbent statues. . 


CHARMING MUSIC Snow's Defiance.” 
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For BUSINESS or HOLIDAY WEAR 


EVERY GARMENT MADE TO MEASURE, 


WITH EXTRA TROUSERS, yA 


WIRE-WOVE SERGES, CHEVIOTS. 


‘To every purchaser of one of our celebrated Wire-Wove es ee oF ati ae 


Trousers, We do this simply to advertise our goods 
any St one trial will make 


Ope 


sams HIGH-CLASS | 4E- 


ZEBATHER PLUGGED 
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“ After a time,” says the writer, ‘‘ I could take liquid nourishmen 
only, my stomach being too weak to retain anything solid. Thus, I 
gradually wasted away until I was nothing but skin and bone. I had 
not even strength to walk across the floor, and all who saw me said it 
was impossible that I should ever get well. 

“ From time to time I saw doctor after doctor, and twice went to 
the Sherborne Hospital, but received no benefit from the treatment 
there. At last the doctors said that both my chest and bowels were 
ulcerated and that there was no hope of my recovery. I was now so 
bad that I could take nothing but weak brandy and water—and that 
only occasionally. 


‘In this hopeless condition I lingered on until March, 1890, when 


I heard of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. Although I had given _ 


up all hope of deriving any benefit from any medicine, I nevertheless 
sent for a bottle of the Sige and after having taken it for a few 
days I found myself a little better. This led me to continue using 
it, and shortly I was able to take solid food, and the sickness gradually 
left me. Holding to this medicine—the only one that had ever 
helped me—I grew stronger and stronger until I was in good health. 
Without Mother Scigel’s Curative Syrup I should never have 
recovered ; and you must try to imagine how grateful I feel. I never 
can put my thankfulness in words. Yours truly (Signed) (Mrs.), 
Mary Jane Hilliar, Rimpton, near Sherborne, Dorset, March 9th, 
1893.” 

We rest at this. Here is a life history. How can we comment 
on it adequately? What a pity that this woman should have so 
suffered! What a satisfaction to know that she suffers no more! 
And yet—the lost time, the lost happiness! Ah, yes! Mother 
Seigel had reason enough to induce her to labour as she did to 
relieve her sister women. Thank Heaven for her success. 

Mrs. Hilliar’s real disease was of the stomach—indigestion and 
dyspepsia ; inherited, probably, and made chronic by circumstances. 
The remedy she finally used cured this, and so freed her from all the 
symptoms and results. How kindly are the arms that carry us in our 
weakness. How glorious not to need them ! 
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HAVE YOU A POST-CARD ? 


¥f not, please obtain one, and send it to the 


PEARSON POTTERY cna, 
: 


BAN LEY, 


qith your name and address on the back, and you will receiveby next poat full particulars of the most wonder‘ul 
package of crockery the world has ever seen. 
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of the 
DINNER SERVICE. 
POS SS SSCSSOOSESOOCOOOSD 
THOUSANDS 
SOLD ALL OVER 


~ THE WORLD. 
Post-cards and Letters to be addressed to the 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, STAFFS. 


PAGE 16, 


————————————————————— 
Ovserovus asks: “Is it true that one of our British 
regiments has to pay daily penance for an offence 
committed nearly a century ago?” —— This 
is, or was until recently, the case. The regiment in 
question is the 12th Royal Lancers, which, for having 
taken part in plundering a convent during the 
Peninsular War, have as a penance to play three 
h each evening. Every night, as soon as the 
° post” is sounded, the ban oe the Vesper 


Hymn, the Spanish Chant, and the Russian National 
Anthem. The 9th (Noriolk) Regiment and the 2nd 


Dragoons have a similar penance imposed upon them. 


As everyone seems to be taking holidays now except, of 

course, snch unfortunate creatures as editors and 

inters, the following letter from a correspondent 
renin attention. He says: 

It wou!d be well if the public were put on their guard against 
aform of theft which, I have discovered from personal experience, 
is growing more ani more common. I refer to the snatching of 
emall articles of | , and even bicycles, from the tops of cabs 
as they are passing Aen unfrequented streets. It is not a 
difficult performance. One man mounts on the axle of the cab, 
lays his on whatever comes firet, aud passes it down to a 
eonfederate, who makes off as quickly a3 possible. * 

That a bicycle could be lifted from the top of a cab 

without the cognisance of the driver, I beg leave to 

doubt. A bicycle is not altogether a handy thing to 
more around, and the man who could balance himself 
on the axle of a cab while in motion and pick up 
bicycles with one hard, would be something like 
inquevalli, who jerks an eyeglass from the ground 


with his foot and catches it in his eye. But small 
is a different thing, although I should like to 


learn from my correspondent exactly how a man 
sitting in a four-wheeled cab could be expected to 
keep an eye on his luggage on the roof. I don’t ask 
this out of idle curiosity, but on account of the 
strong scientific interest which performances of this 
kind always have. 

Herx isa puzzle to give the readers of P.W.a head- 
ache. ‘Take six ordinary lucifer matches and so 
arrange them as to form four triangles of equal size. 
Fifty P.W. penknives are offered for correct solutions, 
and in the event of more than fifty competitors 
proving successful, the prizes will be awarded to those 
whose key-diagrams are most neatly executed. 
Attempts marked Penknives must reach this office 
not later than Tuesday, July 14th. 


correspondent. He wants to know a cure or a remedy 
or something for the pleasing 


It only made the convulsions come on worse. 
he tried swallowing nine imaginary mouthfuls without 
drawing a breath. It made him almighty thirsty, but 
ee lati, d threw off nine tumblers of 
ve an w off nine o! 
water without a wait. Still no good. Then he 
remembered that a sudden fright was often efficacious. 
He says that to frighten yourvelf is about the hardest 
in the world. He tried hiding behind the door 
out on himself sud . but it was 
that he pretended that be had lost his 
hen he had finished pretending fe the 
he had put 


and jumping 


w 

he could not remember where 

it, but the hiccoughs only came on worse. I imagine 
from the tone of his letter that he has got them now. 
But the cure is simple enough. Swallow one mouthful 
of powdered sugar and the trouble is over. It is not 


Ma. W. A. Ricwarpson, writing from the Pantiles, 
Tunbridge Wells, says: 


a man’s head will cause insanity ? "————_—_ 
treatment was looked upon as one of the most 


’ f 
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H. L.—I am pleased to hear that you like the magazine. 
So far I think I may say that each succeeding number 
has been better than the last, a state of affairs that I 
hope will continne. Volume I., by the way, is now 
ready. It is attractively bound, with gilt edges, and 
makes an ideal book for the drawing-room table, or 
for presentation purposes. The price is 6s.; 6s. 6d. 
post free. 

J. N.S, writing from Sydney, Australia, sends an 
amusing letter describing the pleasure which P.W. 
lb to Colonial readers. He goes on to say that he 

as recently made ten pounds out of the ae ee 
pounds for advertising our periodic for an 


they will be marshalled, the delights of the rilw, 
journeygthe thrill which the first glimpse of? 
trees and green fields will give them, and the Bret i 
happiness of.grriving at last at their destinaticy ni 
sitting down Without more ado to a feast cf 1, . 
pies, cake, bread-and-butter, jam, and, above al! 7 ; 
milk—a oe as great to many of them, If...) 
the freshness of the pure country air itself.) 
these excursions I shall have more to say later “ 
I HAVE to acknowledge the following subscriy ti... - 
the F. A. F. Once more it will be seen fhat tan Ge 
a rise of over £100 since we last went to press. oT " 
is most inspiriting. Yet I would remind reade:s ti} 


Pa 


Australian newsagent, and five pounds by selling a there are plenty of collecting forms at tli. ¢:. 
Home Notes recipe. Which thing is worthy waiting to be sent out to any who will kindly uni. 
imitation. “lise. 


take the work, which, at the cost of very lit; 
personal trouble, has the most splendid ‘re-:). 
£100 a week is good, but £50 a day, which we w... 
able to boast of last year, is better. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,653 14s. 24 
T. V., 18.: Veracity, 1d.; J. Harro : : 

a; E. A. W., 3s. €d.: W, eres Gi a | 

; Hen's Head, 1s.; E 


H. T. Y. inquires whether women are as liable as men 
to sunstroke. In England and Wales 
about two in every ten thousand deaths are anuually 
caused by sunstroke. As a matter of fact, the | 
proportion of women who succumb is about one to 
every five men. It must be remembered, kLowever, 
that women are less liable to exposure, although they 
are protected to a great measure by their hair. In 
France and other Continental countries women of the 

rer classes seldom, if ever, wear hats, even in the 
ottest weather, and yet sunstroke is a very unusual 
occurrence with them. 


J. L. L.—tThe largest signal-box on any line in this 
country is at Euston Station of the L. & N.W.R. It 
contains 286 levers. 


Pappy, writing from St. Francois Xavier, Manitoba, 
gays: 

On page 740 of your issue of May 23rd, the following query is 
asked: ‘‘In which country ia farming most profitable?” and is 
answered ‘‘ Manitoba.” Now I beg to differ to the paragraph 
printed therein. Your statement as to the grain yields is quite 
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Wheat, 601d. tashel, 40c. or 1s. &d. 
Barley, 45Ib. bushel, 15c., or 7}d. 
Osta, 34lb. bushel, 123c. to l5c., or Gd. to 73d. 

Now I think the above es a little of the glitter off tho 
paragraph in your paper, when one remembers that we have to 
make enough during our summer to keep us during our winter 
(six months). The above prices are not glorious by any means, 
and I fail to see where the paying comes in. in, we do not 
always get a crop.and at other times our wheatis frozen. 1 write 
this letter in fear that some of your readers may run away with 
the idea that fortunes are to be made in this country by farming. 
After nearly nine years’ experience in thiscountry, I may venture 
to say, that if a man makes a moderate living, and keeps his head 
above water, he is ding exceptionally well, In conclusion, I 
may state that I receive your paper from friends at home every 
week, and it is greatly appreciated. 


J. W.—Articles, whether ei or short, contributed to 
thn paper are paid for at the rate of two guineas a 
column. 


THE suggestion has come from a correspondent that 
an interesting article might be prepared from the 
bond fide entries of a humourous nature in the visitors’ 
books of hotels both at home and abroad. A Prize 
of £5 is therefore offered for the best example that is 
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correct, but I notice you make no mention of the prices we get oe : 3s 

for these immense yields. I will qaote for example the past | Scarborong! . G. i, 108.; Bertie Bel, 13. 

season, which was a particularly good one : fa. od. i Lianie Saree, Violet, fa.) MDs Bie 
00; 


Ro; Marines, 
Ww BG 


een fr = 


er 


ms 


satin before July Slet. The name of the hotel and | Qtcesud-a mas brea E. Gucniam io. 6 ¥ 

the date of entry must both be given in every case. Tel oe Bhog pet H. Press aa: sary eat Es gard Fart 
A PeRmnniat READER says: “A friend of mine A.D. V- Shortland, 11s. id. ; Ford Kees, sa; Birploress of 

— pe he hae the porte to id pet fowls and (Betford i [Widow im Hons ha Wy oa dd 8 Cat 

irds. Can you inform her this is | Leamington‘ arwickshire 

possible?” ss [hienneation plight: one coll Mire Serene tg. Reatbey ee 

suppose, have been answered by a simple iment. | H. Sell, @. aN E. Flack, £1 06.80. ; ¥ 

We intended to investigate the matter with the i ae se ite 6h 

editorial hens, but unfortunately they would not be Rewman, £1 100 9 i li lay fering te 

caught. ee ee fe; WB. oe Od: Mire  Avers. Se. $d. : 

catch a chicken before. only wonder is how the reagelton, 108; Boche: 

are ever captured, unless it is ween they are alone. Grand Total (P.-W.) - £1,766 


I shall be very glad if any readers can give me advice 
on the subject, and tell me what to do when achicken 
crunches its legs up underneath and comes whirring 
right towards you when there isn't time to dodge. 
In the meantime, the only thing to do was to hypnotise 
the hens from a distance, but as they always turned 
their backs it was useless. You can't hypnotise a 
hen through her feathers anyhow. What a zon want is 


“ Pearson's Weekly” Fresh Air Fund, 18, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


Pibavertie, bes your Lerma press its ae er eee 
ill down latter touches floor. some- | pearson uum | 8 8 | 44 22 
one must draw down its bill a white chalk line and ee | 8 8 44 22 
continue this line in a firmly defined way and in a 6 6 3 3 18 
straight line for a yard or two. That hypnotises the 6 6 3 3 £é 
hen. lt is quite simple, once you have caught the 90 | 46 a5 
creature. the line is drawn fowl will not a 
move one single inch, but with its bill still down it Isobel's Dressmaking at Home 2 6 i —_ 
will gaze along the line in a scared sort of way. In Isobel’s Fashions for Children. , 2 6 — 
fade el etaring Tie ts Iie, ben Ge mocment po Ve ee 
ite si i a moment ALL POST FREE. 
the chalk is brashed away it recovers, and is none the 
worse for the experience. Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Mes. Corns, editrees of the FEATHERED WORLD,| Registered Telegrapnic Addrese— 
writes: “I am inclosing a cheque for £8 2s, and a DON.” 
shall hare another one to send next week. When do Humoussous, Lox odes 
excursions begin ?”’ COMPSON & Ce, are our Sole Agents in ©: 
thanks are due both to the editress and of | cia Fit biret) etewrs, (omy Eis Calas Er rat 
the FRarHERED WORLD for their generous support. | {Péverd, Strectl, Sass) G: 18 street). : 
Soon after a is in the hands of the public | " ~ w. can be obtained in Paris *. Real's Library, 48, Bue Rive, 204 
the children’s boli ciel) et hope, ral ee at the principal Kiosks. 
tar i or an on July 6th, when patel ere 
. ° ve Y 2 ° G2 Pasnsos, Ltd.. at Pearso+ 
ee arts near imesh ax thn siatscawits Printed oo! Kip Doildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Susy 11, 1898. :. 


for her spirited new story, w ich commences _in Short 
Stories published on July 7th, and dated Jul _ . 
ed, this is 


a 

Of all Miss Graham’s works already pus 
without doubt the most powerful; an 

ave already familiar with “ Throu ithe Valley,” “ When 
tiv Birds Begin to Sing,” “ Six 
and other of her stories, this statement seems exagger- 
nted, they may convince themselves by ordering Short 
Stories for that week from their newsagent, and reading 
ti» first instalment. 


oto 


DO SLEEVES INTERFERE WITH 
COURTSHIP? 


He: “What! You can’t go to the opera with me to- 
viet? You promised to.” 

She: “I know, but it is impossible.” 

“Ha! see it all. You love another.” 

“Qh, no—no, indeed.” 

“Then you have determined to trample on your own 
}«crt and marry some man for his money, Aha! You 
vinink! You expect him to call this evening! Per- 
fitiows——” 

* Please, please don’t. It is not so.” 

“Then why won't you go?” 

-J—I can't get my new coat on over the sleeves of 
my new dress.” 


THE ZINC CURE. 


A WELL-DRESSED middle-aged man _ was hobbling 


slong on the sunny side of the Clapham Road the other , 


day, with evident signs of pain at every step he took, 
when he was accosted by a ececot a little old lady 
in a widow's bonnet, black dress, and neat plaid shawl. 


“Excuse my speaking, sir,” she said, “but I take it 
you are a sufferer from rheumatism ?” 

“Indeed I am,” answered the man, 
his two sticks. 

“J should not have spoken to you, sir,” said the little 
old lady, “had I not considered it my duty to do so, 
just as I consider it everyone’s duty to help those in 
Jistress. My husband was an oyster dredger at 
Whitstable, and he suffered horribly from rheumatism 
until an old sea-captain told him to get an oblong piece 
of zine about six inches by eight inches and wear at the 
ewall of his back. He did so, and he never had another 
day's suffering from that time on. I have told a 
number of people about what I call the ‘zine cure,’ and 


leaning heavily on 


The Results of Indigestion. 


Indigestion 


Treatment: Take a Dose of Guy’s Tonic 


SUPPLEMENT 10 PEARSON'S WEEKLY. i 


they faye all used it with beneficial effect. Why not 
i 


7 ss Why, certainly I will, ma’am,” the man said briskly, 
an T'm sure I’m much obliged to you.” 

| _“’m very glad to hear you say so,” replied the little 

| old lady, ‘“‘and,” bringing out a sm 

under her shawl, “I always carry a number of these 

| zine plates with me for the use of sufferers like 

yourself. They are,” and she handed him one, “ of the 


| exact size and shape of that my poor husband wore with | 


! such success.” 

i © Well, it is not often,” the man began, when the 
! pleasant-faced old lady went chirruping on: 
| “ And I sell them at a shilling apiece.” 

A queer, dazed look came over the man’s face. But 
the handed out the coin to the little old lady, who 
_ thanked him with quite a pretty smile, and trotted off. 

Then the old man steadied himself on two stiff feet 
-and one walking stick, and said, “ Well, I'm hanged! 
\ Well, Tm hanged!” and threw the zinc plate with all 

its curative powers on to the tram lines. 


a fee 


HE (seriously): “Do you think your father would | 


object to my muurrying you ?” 
ey “T don’t know; if he’s anything like me he 
would.” 


a Pe 


| Rar~way Carr1ace.—Chaperon (meaningly, leaning 
, towards young lady sitting next a young man) : “ Hadn't 
: you better come this side, love? Weare coming to a 
tunnel.” 

Her charge (whispering): ‘“ Oh, no, aunt; one more 
i tunnel, and I am engaged.” 


ef 


Crivp’s Locic.—Aunt: “ Oscar, what dress did your 

; mother put on to go to the ball?” . 

Oscar: “ Long, white, short dress.” 

Aunt: “Nonsense; it cannot have been both long 

' and short.” 

| Oscar: “ Yes, auntie, it was long at the bottom and 
short at the top.” 


——rto-—— 


Tramp: “You haa pwty easy times—nothin’ to do : 


but to stand here sellin’ lead pencils.” 


Pencil Pedlar: “Think it’s easy, do you? Don't | 


street unless he looks starved an’ dejected an’ des- 
pairin’?”’ 


| you know people won't buy pencils of a feller in the 
| “That's easy.” 


“"Tain't easy to look that way right along, w’en y’r | 


rakin’ in fourteen shillin’s a day 


\ , Z 
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The Evils wrought b 
arc so numerous and varied that to notice 
each and every one would ocanpy as many 
Vcluines as those constituting the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. We therefore con- 
tent ourselves by pointing oat some of the 
inost prominent. 


Thus Heartburn, Flatulence, Water- 
Brash, Vomiting, Loas of ite, Gas- 
tralgia, Gastric Catarrh, Constipation alter- 
nating with Di Colic, 
Torpidity of the Liver and more 

" serious Affections of that Organ, and In- 
activity of the Pancreas (Sweetbread) ; all 
of which Affect‘ons of the Alimentary 
Canal are among the Earlier Symptoms. 


Next we have the Diseases of Mal- 
nutrition — Anemia, Chlorosis, Leucocy- 
themia, and other Disordered Conditions of 
Es Blood, which, lacking in Nutritious 

lements, 
of the Ticanes, longer supply the needs 


The Excretory 


affected and Functio 

we find Gout, ieee tel. 
Diabetes, Bright’s Disease; various Dis- 
tl of the Lungs and Skin, such as 
i Yenie Bronchitis, Pulmonary Conges- 
rp even Chronic Phthisis, Eczema, 
and a host of papulay, pustular, and scaly 


Ski i 
fee Affections too numerous to name 


Nervous Disorders distinctly referable 


to Indigestion are v. 

F : many, thus Neu- 
rlsia, Migraine, Chorea (Bt. Vitur Dance), 
pater, Hypochondriasis, Atrophy, and 
watted thromph wor oft 
, rough want of gabul 
‘sholo Head ie eid, tho" whole iHoart a 


To arrest Indigestion at its source, 
indication 


and on its first coat il 
ite approach, 
‘ tee ed. i ly combat it when fully 
_ matter , is, after all, a very simple 


thrice daily after Food. Continue taking 
Guy’s Tonic until the Appetite returns, 
and all unpleasant Symptoms have passed 
away. Bathe frequently in Tepid Water, 
and exercise the Skin vigorously with a 
Rough Towel. Plenty of Exercise in the 
Open Air is indispensable to a perfect cure. 


Pay great attention to Diet, and follow 
the instructions separ this given in 
the Pamphlet which is wrapped around 
each Bottle of Guy’s Tonic. 


The faithful carrying out of thcse 
simple directions will assuredly result— 
in the vast majority of instances—in 
permanent Recovery; or, in cases where 
the System has been irretrievably under. 
mined, in relieving the more severe Symp- 
toms, and making Life at least endurable. 


in givin 
Bilious 
be most sparing in their use. 


Guy’s Tonic 
has had the 
above desirable 
effects in in- 
numerable in- 
stances, as up- 
wards of 3,500 
Unsolicited 
Testimonials 
from persons of 
the highest re- 
spectability 
conclusively 
demonstrate. 
This Noblo Re- 
medy is en- 
dorsed by the 
Faculty, and is 
now employed 
in Hospital 
Practice. Guy’s 
Tonic may 
_ obtained of all 
Chemists and 
Stores through- 
out the World. 


Headache or Constipation 


cancer, 


FROM the late Rev. J. W. Neil, Holy Trinity 

As an illustration of the beneficial effects of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I have no hesitation 
the particulars of the case of one of my 
eadache affected him, so he was 


twenty-five years, and also consulting eminent members 
“FRUIT SALT’ he now enjoys the vigorous 
since he commenced to use it, about six months 
of his food to the great satisfaction of himself and friends. There are othera to whom your 
remedy has been so beneficial in various , 
publico. I find it makes a very refreshing and invigorating drink. 


MALL-FOX, SCARLET FEVER, PY2ZMIA, 
GERENE, and almost every mentionable Disease. 
and in that time have nursed 
and almost every mentionable 
for a single day, and this I attribute in a 
which has kept my blood in a pure state. 
cence. Its value as a means of health 


THERE IS NWO DOUBT THAT where it 
has in innumerable instances PEEVENTED what would otherwise have peen A SERIOUS 
ILLNESS. The effect of ENO'S 


CAUTION.—Examine cach Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked BHO’S ‘ PR 
been imposed upen by a WORTHLESS and occasionally poisonous imitation, 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ Works, London, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent, 


IT WAS JUST AS HE THOUGHT. 


“I sex by the newspapers,” he observed, “that the 
city of Paris tried to borrow money, and was offered 


| eighty-five times as much as was asked for.” 
satchel from ; 


“Yes, that’s true.” 
“TI noticed, too, that the German loan was over- 
' subscribed a good many times.” 
| * Yes.” 
“Tt indicates that money is plentiful and cheap?” 
“ Tt does.” 
| “Now, if I were to ask you to lend me a sovereign, 
| would you offer to make it £10 or £157” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“If I were to ask for a half-crown, would you volun- 
teer to furnish me with a half-sovereign ? ” 


o 


0. 
“Tf I should endeavour to negotiate the loan of a 
tanner, I suppose you would not even suggest that I 
take a bob?” 

“ You are quite right.” 

“It is as I thought,” muttered the would-be borrower, 
as he walked away. ‘‘It is such a practical test as this 
that makes me sceptical of what I read in newspapers.” 


tio ——__—_—— 


SUBMARINE CABLES AS WHALE 
CATCHERS. 


SUBMARINE cables are usually imbedded in the slimy 
bottom of the ocean, but at certain points they hang 
' like wire bridges over deep submarine valleys, so that 
whales and other large inhabitants of the deep may 
become dangerous to the cable. Once in a while it is 
the cable that becomes dangerous to the whales, as 
recently shown in an accident to the Western Brazilian 
line. 

There was some eee with the wire, and after many 
futile efforts the seat of the trouble was discovered 
seventy-six miles north of Santa Catharina. The cable- 
| ship Viking was sent to repair the damage, and began to 
take up the wire. After the eile proper had been 
pane and was wound to the 6 on the large 

rums provided for the pu , it was found that it 
' floated very much easier and was more buoyant than 
is usually the cuse. 

The reason was discovered when in a loop of the 
cable the carcase of a whale of more than sixty feet in 
length came into view. It ap that the whale had 
| become caught under the cable, and not being able to 
lift it nor to go forward or back, it became suffocated. 
By its last spasms or attempts to free itself the whale 
had da the cable so that the insulation was 
rubbed off and the wire became useless. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE 


BANK OF LIFE. 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing 
Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic 
and other Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, with High 
Temperature and Quick Pulse, Throat Irritation, Influenza, 
Sleepleesness, Worry, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, &c. 


Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


Ir 18 PLEasaNt, SOOTHING, COOLIZG, HEALTH-GIVING, BRerrEsHine, 4XD 
Invicoratixc. Wo Family should be withont it. 


It Prevents Diarrhea, and Removes it in the Early Stages. 
Church, North shields.—“ Drax Siz,— 


friends. Sluggish action of the Liver and 
obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to 
This did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered in for 
of the faculty. By the use of your 
health he so long coveted; he has never had a 
, and can partake 


complaints, that you may well extend its use pro bono 
“T remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. Nett.” 


ERYSIPELAS, GAR. 

“T have been a nurse pede ace of ton 

cases of acarlet fever, pyemia, erysipelas, measles, gangrene, 
disease. During the whole time I have not been ill myself 


t measure to the use of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
recommend it to all my patients during convales- 


cannot be ov 5 
“A PRoresstIonaL Nurse (Qualified).” 


The value of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. 
Tits success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves tt. 


has been taken in the earliest stages of a Disease it 


‘PRUIT SALT,’ on a disordered and feverish condition of 
the system is MARVELLOUS. 


‘PRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have 
PREPARED ONLY AT 


= 


AN INTELLIGENT AGRICULTURIST. | 


“ Gor any cow bells?” asked a farmer, stepping into 
an paayaiae, Pac shop in Guildford. 
“Yes ; walk this way.” 


“Those are too small. Haven’t you any larger?” | 


asked the farmer, after he had inspected some small cow 
bells 


“ No, sir, all the are sold.” 

Rusticus started off, and got as far as the door, when 
the shopman called after him : 

“ Look here, mister, take one of these bells for your 
oow and you won't have half the trouble in finding her, 
for when you hear her bell you will always know she 
can't be far off. If you were to buy a big bell that can 
be heard a long distance, you would have to walk your- 
self to death finding the cow.” 

The farmer bought the bell. 


——_@@o fe ———— 


THE SECRET OF THE MAZE. 


THE maze at Hampton Court is an attraction the 
pularity of which never seems to wane. Visitors 
Poth young and old, delight in losing themselves in the 
tortuous windings of the tall hedges, and frequently, 
especially if a train is to be caught and time is flying, 
it i found necessary to call to your aid the attendant, 
who, mounted on a platform, directs your erring foot- 
steps and sets you free. 
et, out of the thousands who visit the maze in the 
course of the year, how many persons know its secret ? 
Probably not one. And yet the key isso simple. On 
entering, you should take the turning on the left and 
then advance, touching the hedge with your right 
hand, and (in imagination) never letting go until you 
reach the centre. If you come to a cul de sac, you must 
not fail to go, at least in thought, to the end of it and 
back the other side—with your right hand always on the 
hedge. In coming out you should, of course, reverse 
the rule. 

There are innumerable “ puzzle gardens” to be found 
at eeaside and other places, and the mazes are nearly 
oe constructed on the plan of the one at Hampton 

urt. 


te 
HOW DO YOU OIL YOUR BICYCLE ? 


HE strode into the second-hand bicycle dealer's shop 
with a look of rage upon his face. 

“‘ Look here, this is a pretty thing you have given me. 
Why, it would take a steam engine to furnish power 
angne? te run this machine.” 

ue ef what is the matter with it P” asked the dealer, 
ory at the growing rage of the customer of the day 

lore. 

“Matter! matter enough. You told me this was an 
easy running machine, and you can’t make it budge. I 
oiled it freshly this morning, just before going ont, 
and in five minutes, sir, it was ike drawing a load of 


stone.” ‘y 
. prely yon-need:pure oil f 
e stuff you gave me in the bottle. 


“ Used t) Bad 
enough ppern 

“In the bottle? Why, man,I didn’t give you any 
bottle of oil. It is in a can.” 


“Can,eh? Well, what do you call that?” said the 


irate man, as he took the bottle out of the leather case. 
“TI put it in the bearings just as you told me.” 
“ My dear fellow, that is the liquid cement for the 


2 a 
BOOKS THAT ROYALTIES HAVE 
WRITTEN. 


THERE is no class which is more subject to that 
common malady, the scribbling mania, than royalty. 
The trouble arises in this case from an abundance of 


leisure and money. The eovereigns, princes or princesses, 
have noticed the attention which ordinar sons 
attract to themselves by the publication of 8, and 


oo that loyal millions are yearning to hear from them 


When they see themselves in print they are thrilled. 
The result is almost inevitably that they repeat the 
offence. In very few cases have these voral; ublications 
the excuse of any literary merit. Perhaps the Queen of 
Roumania, the poetess ‘‘ Carmen Sylva,” is an exception 
tothis rule, but it is safe to say that her works have not 
given joy toa very large reading public. 

The most conspicuous examples of royal literature 
have been furnished ty Her Majesty the Queen. Her 
first work was “ Early Days of His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort.” ® next, published in 1861, was 
“Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands.” 
This is undoubtedly her chief work. In 1885 she pub- 
lished “ More Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the 
Highlands.” She also edited the “Life of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort,” which was written by Sir 
Theodore Martin. 

Many of Her Majesty's numerous descendants have 
had fancies in the same direction. The Prince of Wales 
is, of course, an exception. 

The Duke of Clarence and Duke of York wrote a 

cc 


oul of their voyage around the world in the cruiser 
‘acchante. 


ENT 


Princess Christian is a kind patron of young women 
in humble circumstances, and she has written several 
maguzine articles dealing with her philanthropic 
schemes. ' 

| The Marchioness of Lorne is responsible for a good 

deal of poetry, including “‘ Guido and Lita: A Tale of 
the Riviera,” and a metrical version of the Psalms. 

| The Princess has written notes on art and fashion for 
London weeklies, and perhaps leans more towards litera- 
ture than any other member of the royal family. The 
Marquis of Porn is also fond of literary work. He has 
recently written an article for Pearson’s Magazine, 
while his guide-book to Windsor Castle is well known 
to the public. . 

The German Emperor has composed music and 
written a short story. 

King Oscar of — is an incorrigible literary 
monarch. He has published “A Memoir of Charles 
XH,” “Poems and Leaflets from my Journal,” and 
other things. . 

The late Comte de Paris was also a prolific writer. 
He published a “History of the Civil War in the 
United States,” and a pamphlet on “Trades Unions in 
England,” among other works. 


—_ ——$jo__ ——_ 


A QUICK CHANGE OF OPINION. 


Fartuer: “ You are very backward in your arithmetic. 
When I was your age I was doing cube root.” 

Boy: “ What's that ?” 

Father: “ What? You don’t even know what it is? 


Dear! Dear! That’s terrible! Here! Give me your 
pencil. Now we'll take, say 1, 2, 3, 4, and find the cube 
root. First you divide—no, you—let me see—um— yes 


—no—well, never mind—after all, perhaps you're too 
young to understand it.” 


$$ 
WHAT THE “ PALL MALL GAZETTE ” 
SAYS. 


“Guitty Gotp: A Romance of Financial Fraud and 
City Crime.” By Headon Hill. (C. A. Pearson, Ltd.) 
“Thrilling” is the only adequate term to apply to Mr. 
Headon Hill's “romance.” Its interest seizes on the 
reader very early in the book, and rises continually 
through its pages until in the history of the “ house- 
boat” and its prisoners it becomes really breathless. 

All the complicated threads are kept clear and distinct, 
and the professional detective only appears in the closing 
scenes. His Yankee inventor is delightful, Lucy as 
brave as she is sweet, and Guy. despite his narrow 
“shave” of the gallows, an enviable young man. 

There is something cleverly pathetic in the redeeming 
point in the ruffian Brown, his fatherly affection for the 
attractive “ gamin” Benny, and making a phonograph 
an important witness in a trial for murder is a most 
original idea. Possibly the exposé of “The Golden 
Kloof” a serve as a warning to the credulous 
investor. e predict a speedy and wide popularity for 


“Guilty Gold.’ 
—_—_— fo 


SHE: “I wonder why they hung that picture?” 
He: “Perhaps they couldn't catch the artist.” 


oe oo 


Jings: “Have you selected a trade or profession for 
your boy P” 

Winks: ‘I shall make a plumber of him.” 

“Has he a bent that way?” 

“He's bornforit. Tell him to doa thing immediately 
and he won't think of it again for a week. 


ee fe 


“ Maup,” he said, as the carriage entered the shado 
lane, “ Maud, are you sure you—you never had any man’s 
arm about your waist, as mine is?” 

“No, George, I never did,” she murmured; “I never, 
never did! hy?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he replied, “only I wondered whether 
it was inetinct or experience that made you take the reins 
com my hand just as soon as we reached this secluded 
spot » 


An Easy Way to Earn £100. 


or 


But is £100 worth earning? It depends, of course, on 
the work that is required in exchange. What do you say 
to Prec for “oe Nery one hour’s oe @ week ? 

+ the rig nd top corner of page 3 of P.W. wra) 
will be found a coupon. This coupon will appear ey 
week during the whole of 1896. It will also appear in Short 
Stories during the eame period. 

Now all that is required is to cut out as many of these 
coupons as you can, them on sheets of foolscap or in 
beri tips and at the end of the year a cheque for £100 
will be presented to the reader who has su ed in collect- 
sae 4 the test number. 

t 


To be sure of coming out ahead do not be content with 
coupons from the Papers you read yourself. Collect from 
your friends too, and persuade those of your acquaintances 
who are not already readers to become so at once and give 
you their coupons. , 

No attempt must be sent in before January lst, 1897. 


Do you want to earn £5 by keeping your eyes open while travelling ? Then 


TO PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


WEEE ENDINg 
Juny, bt vs, 


| DO YOU WANT TO BUY A FATHER . 


SHOULD you happen to be in fatherless state you ¢... 
select your own paternal ancestor from any =< : re : 
haughty aristocracy of Europe that you prefer, oO 
course keting get hin i nothing, but for 
comparatively small remuneration one may obtain + {- 
fled aristocratic ardian. iit 

ere is an establishment in Paris which will cc 
the matter for you in the quiet, orderly, mivententne 
manner that must commend itself to your sense 0 
eprint: This firm will provide you with exactly tl. 
ather that you want, and will preserve the secret of th. 
method by which you have attained the dignity whi., 
you doubtless deserve. . 

It advertises extensively in a veiled and cautions w.. 
Recently one of its advertisements caught the eye of: 
resident of Manchester. His curiosity was pijucd. 
He wrote to the address given, inclosing his photowr:.j 
as requested, and in due course of time received th» 
following answer : 


: Paris, April 9th, 1S; 
S1z,—I have ps received your letter of March 30th, contain’ ,- 
your photograph. " 

The advertisemont I put in the Guardian can only in‘er: . 

erson who was not acknowledged by his father at the tims .« 
irth —that is to say, who has been registercd in muni 
records as born of an unknown father. 

If a young man, or a mun in such a situation, wish>: t. 
establish a paternity, I will procure for him people of high us. 
who will consent to assist at a legal recognition, and who wil 
authorise the young mun to bear ‘oe nobiliary title of hin v'., 
declares himself the father. 

A ie demands as remuneration £50,000. 

A duke or a marquis contents himself with £25,000. 

You see it is necessary that the young man should be rich, 

Such a recognition of paternity cannot be made during‘ 
marriage of him who recognises. 

But he who is recognised nay be already married. 

If the recognition be made at birth it is entered upou v.- 
public records of the Mayoralty. 

If later, it is made by authonticated deed—that istosay, be! + 
anotary. This deed is afterwards copied upon the public re 
by the notary himeelf. 

It is possible, without the necessity of such recognition. * 
purchase a title at reasonable rates, but this line of busin«-- 
not recognised by the French laws. 

Lastly, I put rich young women in communication »: 
members of the nobility with a view to matrimony. 

If there is anything in my line of business that would int» +» 
you, I would place myself at your disposal. 

Accept my heartiest salutations. 

Then follows the signature. Everything seems to '» 
straightforward, honest, above board. You pay your 
money and you get your papa. 


oe to 
GOOD WAYS TO HIDE MONEY. 


Ir is now admitted that the best safes are not bury.:r- 

roof. Old-fashioned women are gloating over tli. 

| fact, and are telling their friends it is difficult {» 

improve on what one’s mother and grandmother di|. 

When the old-time methods of women for hiding aw.yv 

money and jewels are looked into, they are seen to hiv 
been really more secure than bolts and bars. 

An old lady living in Glasgow had a set of 1:1-: 
stationary drawers topped by cupboards built into:n- 
of her huge closets. e lower drawer, instead of 1s - 
ing directly on the floor, ran on grooves perhaps t 
inches above it. She would pull out this lower drawer. 
place her jewel-cases in the space left below, and then 
push in the drawer, which she kept filled with linen. 

Equally shrewd was another North-country wow. 
who, whenever she went out, put her money and jewellery 
in thecoal-scuttle, covering them up carefully with several 
layers of coal. This might have proved a rather risky 
experiment in the winter monthe, when the fire bad t» 
be fed, as not even thehousemuids knew what was below 
the “black diamonds,” but their owner felt that 1 
burglar would ever think of looking there. ; 

A favourite hiding-place for money, especially fur 
bills of large denominations, has always been the biz 
family Bible and the unabridged dictionary. This i 
still common in rural places. So is the practice of 
sticking money snugly away under a corner of a carp. 
particularly under some large piece of furniture. This 
180 aietliod that has much to commend it. 

Tea caddies and sugar bowls make excellent temporary 
safes. Another hiding-place is the old-fashiou! 
country clock, which is ost historic as a spot for 
tucking away little bundles of valuables. 

It is safe to say that the number of women who put 
away jewellery in pocket-books under a mattress fo! 
safe keeping, afterwards carefully smoothing the a 
down, can be numbered by the thousands. This metho 
is a favourite one among the Italians. : 

The pocket of an old dress that hangs in an uncull- 
cealed way in a closet is led by many women 3s 
one of the safest places imaginable for spare one 
brooches, and beaatiots: and even for a pocket-book. 
Old shoes, standing in their proper place beside new 
ones, are likewise much esteemed, for # great deal cat 
be put down into their toes without giving the slighte- 
eviiemos of the value therein. : ; 

Nine out of ten women travelling carry their moucy 
and their jewels in a little chamois case, or wrapped a 
a bit of linen in their corsets. Instances have even ee 
known where « tourist about to take a train has }ees 
obliged suddenly to retire into a recess of the waitin; 
room to extract her ticket from its hiding-place. 
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Flowers love the Sunlight, and 
always turn to it, for it brightens 
everything. The modern housewife 
always turns to 


Sunlight Soap 


\ “washing-day,” or any other day when she needs a 
pure honest soap which cleanses everything it touches, 
and doesn't injure anything, either fabric or hands. 


Less labour, Greater comfort. 
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MITATED, BUT NOT(s5000! GRAHAM & 60,°S s5.0c0: 
EQUALLED.,. MONSTER GIFTS. 


oe IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs. GRAHAM & CO. intend to present their customers 
with a Monster Parcel as a means of advortising their celebrated 


EGYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY. 


oso TBE SMALL SUM OF Gs. Gcl. WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS: 
nt's n Gold Albert, Lady's Egyptian Gold Al ase rice 2s. 6d. 
Qne Seal or Toskot for Chain... : ie one a aie _ ie nae ae Ls 1s. 6d. FOR 
One Gent's Carbon Diamond Ring, or one Lady's 5-Stone Diamond Ring +» Our price 3. 6d. 
6s. 6d. 


FCPRPRINIRIVIAAA IPM FUP eACPQ Pa FePuFePXPNILSASA Saal eFelelae 


MASON’S 
XTRACT 
or HERBS. 


@ 99600000000000000000600060 0000 


One Gent's Carbon Diamond Scarfpin, or one Lady's Fashionable Brooch .., our price 2s. 6d. 
One Pair of Cuff Links, or one Carbon Diainond Bracelet ... eo «. ourprice 28, 6d. 


Total.., ie one aes ics see i ie oad ee 12s, 6d. 
In addition to above Every Purohaser will be Presented Free of Charge 
with one of our handsome 


KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Usually sold at Half-a-Guinea. 
NOT A TOY Read what is said by those who have Purchased. 


COULD NOT GET BETTEE FOR £20. 
“(High Street, Sowston, Cambs., April 13th, 1896. 

“« Dear Sirs,—I thought I would write a few lines to you in recom. 
mendation of your presentation = Watch I had two years ago, 
the th of last December. It has na splendid timekeeper, and ia 
going well now. It has been the talk of the vi . If I had 
; given £20 for one it could not have kept better time. I have done the 
Uf bmi, ah best I could for you in recommending your articles. This is not a 

My z make-up, it is the truth.—Believe me, yours sincerely, 
i Fm “Mr, PF. W. EVERARD.” 


id Nine Stamps for SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wppssizcs) 
Euough to make & Gallons. 
NE NON-INTOXICATING BEER. 


he Finest Beverage 
in the World. 


THE BEST DRINK.TO TAKE 


ITH YOUR MEALS. 
INVENTORS AND MANUFACTU RERS H NOTE.—The entire pace will be sent for 68. Gd. (post free registered 78.), Each customer will receive 
gratis one of our HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. De sure and call or send to-day for the 


EWBALL. & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. |: Gkanamaco..277.strana:London.W.c. 


EQUAL TO A FIVE-3UINEA WATCH. 
** Rose Cottage, Hammerwood, Near East Griustead, May 5th, 1898. 

“ Dear Sirs,—I reveived the jewellery and watch on Saturday, and 
Tam delighted withit all. The watch, Iam sure, is worth the money. 
It keeps timo well with my five-guinca watch. I shall take care of 
your cataloyue, so that when I want ansthing else I can send to you. 
Yours, *“ROBERT A. STEWART.” 

WANTS A SECOND PARCEL. 

“* Lowick-by-Beale, Northumberlund, August 17th. 
Ha “GENTLEMEN,—Received to-day your second parcel of Jewellery, 
fH with which we are immensely pleased. We reilly wonder how you 
h can do it. The watch itself ig worth more than the money charged 

for the whole, Many thanks for punctuality.—Very truly yours, 
“WILLIAM McISAAC,” 
GOES BETTER THAN HIS £15 WATCH. 

“11, North Street, St. Peters, Tunbridge Wells. 

“ GENTLENEN,—Some few weeks ago I sent to your firm for the 
bigs and advertised watch, of which I am surprised; the Watch 
is 2 beautiful timeist. I must acmit, in fact, it goes better than 


ze £15 gold watch ; aud for the lowell it ie oe gee i thin 
ou inust lose money over such gifts, as I term it. e watch alone 
GUARANTEED TO KEEP is worth double the 7s. I incloscd. I have shown it to several of 
A Ween, ks an a my friends, and they were astonished. You can add this to your 
my Watch not received in going order testimonials if it will be of any scrvice.—I am, Gentlemen, yours 

will be exchanged, faithfully, “LEWIS C. RHODES.” 
Every Watch is Carofully Examined, Timed, and Guaranteed a Correct Timekeeper. Call and see them. 
e do this to save the enormous cost of advertising, preferring to give our customers the benefit. As we lose 
money on each parcel we cannot supply more than two parcels to one person. If you cannot call, get a P.O. 

at once, and send for this wonderful parcel. Orders will be executed in rotation. 
NEY RETURNED I# NOL AS REPRESENTED. 
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‘UNFORTUNATE PRINCESSES 


Wo cannor INHERIT THEIR ANCESTORS THRONES. 


A kevie of prebisteric harbarism ; of times when 
women were regarded as soulless bemes, but one remove 
superior to the brute creation, is that Sadie how which 
debars the fair sex from all ights of succession to most 
of the thrones of the Continent. No one knows with 
any degree of certainty the origan of this kiw, although 
many theories and arguments have been advanced regard: 
ing it; yet there is ne law that has heen the eanse of so 
mueh bloodshed and desolation throughout the last So 
years. 

Nearly all the historic wars that live taken plsee in 
Europe since the days of the first Crusade may be 
attributed to the existence of this law, and even in the 
present century. sunguinary strugeles have tiken phice 
on itsaceount. Great Britain and Russia are the only 
two countries Where it lis never secured any foothold, 
und neither the oue nor the other has ever bad any 
reason to recret its sound sense in the mutter, since the 
sovereizns who have contributed most largely to the 
glory of the country bave been women. 

Spain, Portugal, and Holland have within the last 
hundred vears erased the law from their statute-books. 
and have benefited by the change: while since the vein 
of Maria Theresa and the Seven Years’ War, it exists 
only in a modified fornt in Austria, and. perhaps, not att 
all in the Kingdom of Hungary. 

But itis stillinforce in Demmark.inSweden,in Prussia, 
and all the other Federal States of the German Empire, 
us well as in Belgium, Italy, Roumania, Servia. 
Bulgariz. and Greece, the national constitution of 
which, being of a more mushroom character, and drawn 
up by enlightened statesmen of the present century, 
might reasonably be expected to be more up-to-date 
and free from such narrow medieval prejudices and 
doctrines. 

It is precisely in the three countries which are now 
ruled by women, namely, England, Holland, and Spiain, 
that the greatest degree of peace and prosperity pre- 
vails, the three reyal widows displaying far more 
common sense, enlightened statesmanuship and political 
sayacity than any of their brother monarchs, 

Under the circumstances it must be a matter of resret 
that the Salie law should debar a number of beautiful, 
charming and clever Princesses from succeeding to 
thrones. T'hus there is the pretty Princess Pauline, of 
Wiuttemberg. now in her nineteenth year. the only 
child of the present King. and a young girl whoin it is 
ho exaggeration to describe us the national idol, 

Yet, notwithstanding the fact that all the affection of 
the people is centred in her, she is compelled by the 
salic law to stand aside and to permit her father’s crown 
to descend to aw distant cousin, horn and bred not in 
Wiirttembery, but in Austria, and who, in addition to 
being regarded as a foreigner, has the supreme dis. 
advantage in the eyes of the Lutherans and Protestants, 
constituting the vast majority ef the nation. of being a 
Catholic. 

Altbouszh King Oscar of Norway is one of the most 
enlightened and aecomplished of amen, endowed with 
w character that cin only be described as unblemished, 
be has not proved a successful ruler, 

The fact is that the King, in spite of all his talents 
and his pertections, moval and otherwise, ix entirely 
wanting in that personal magnetism and. it Tomay be 
peruiitted to coin the expression, that public tact which 
distinguished his homely. gentile and by no means so 
intellectual brother, Kine Chartes XV. 

The latter had only one Gouchter, Princess Louisa, 
who inherited his qualities, and who.in spite of ber pliin- 
ness. wis just as much the idol of both the Norweeias 
and Swedes as Princess Pauline of Whrttembers is 
at Stuttgart. Over six feet igh. end far frem being 
endowed with intellect above the averave. she possesses 
the best temper in the world and an inexshaestild: fund 
of merriment and Good Tamer and a heart as big a3 
her launch. which has been compared to that of a horse. 

Had she been permitt:d to succeed her father its Queen 
Regent of Sweden aud Norway itis doubtful whether the 
present contlict: in the sister kinelom would ever have 
arrived at the acute stage. and certainly the loyalty to 
the throne on both sides of the border would not have 
reached its present low ebb. But. being delarred from 
her father’s thione by the Salie law, she married the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, carrying ont of the country 
of her birth all the vast wealth which she had inberited, 
partly from her father, and partly, too, from: her Dutch 
grand-uncle, which is estimated at €5.000,000, 

Tt is to the Salic law that the Kingdom of Hanover is 
indebted for the Jos, of its independence and for its 
absorption by Prussia, with all the disadvantages 
which that entails. economic, political, and secial. Had 
Queen Victoria net been barred by this statute from 
suceeeding to the throne of Hanover at the time when 
she ascended that of Great Britain, there is no doubt 
that Hanover would have been enjoying at the present 
moment the same commercial prosperity and manifold 
advantaces which have fallen tothe lot of the Buelish 
since the bevinning of the Victorian Era, 

But, instead, the Salic iw made necessary the separa. 
tion of the crown of Hanover from that of Enyland, 
and it passed in IS37, net to Vietoria, but to the Duke 
of Cumberlind. His very first act on sueceeding to the 
throne ses ty repeal the grant of all the popular liber. 
ties ceeded by his younger brother, the Duke of 
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Cambridze, who had been acting as Viceroy, and until 
IN) Hanover, although free from the obligation of 
compulsory ailitary service and unhampered by any 
Prossian restrictions upon trade, remained a hothed of 
fendatisn and one of the most retrogade States in 
Europe. 

In Pinan Princess Clameutine. the King’s unmarried 
diuehter—that is to sity, the only one who has not 
wedded a foreien Prince. and thus become an alien is 
infinitely more popular and more in touch with the 
people thin her father’s nephew, the weakly Prince 
Albert of Flanders, who possesses none of the tastes 
and prejudices peculiarly national that cause the 
Belgians to keep such a warm corner in their hearts for 
the long-nosed Princess Clem. ntine, 

At Vienna the Emperor has recently published an 
official denial of the rumour Jong current that he pro- 
posed to change the order of succession in favour of the 
ellest son of his youngest and favourite daughter, 
Valerie, 2 report which has been circukited throughout 
the entire Continental press. True, he has the power to 
do so. Indeed, no one save the Minister of elma 
Household and himself knows the exact extent to which 
his powers in the matter extend, for the most extra- 
ordinary mystery surrounds the so-called family statutes 
of the house of Hapsburg, which ave kept a profound 
secret, the Minister of the Imperial Household being 
hound by the strictest oath not to divulge their pro- 
visions toa living soul. 


——___~» ¢ 
HAVE POLICEMEN GOOD TASTE? 


“Why. my dear, what's the matter?” kindly asked a 
lady of ber friend. 

“Oh. 1 feel Iam beginning to look quite old,” was the 
mournful reply. 

* Nousense—whatever put such an idea into your 
head ¥” 

© Because,” was the anawer, * [notice that whenever T 
cross a crowded thoroughfare the policemen never take 
my armas they used to do.” 
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THE METHODS OF SMUGGLERS, 


Tie duty on cake-tobaceo” was at one ti. 
shillings in the pound in the Portussuese es ‘ 
along the west coast of Africn. The natives wes. 
of chewing, and the high import tes was. th. 
creat inducement to smugehne The Eyed 
which traded with the west. coast almost aly 
several tons of cake-tobaeco alone with t). 
cargo, and the skippers usually made an atten + 
the tobacco ashore free of duty. so as to maker: 
or four hundred per cent. profit assured ifr. 
successful, Smugeling becime so frejuent, |, 
that the custains authorities finally placed an. 
each shipas soon as it entered the barber, aie 
could be landed by the skipper without the pe. 
of the Portuguese negro customs inspector, 

A sea captain tells the following story o, 
smnagyled several tons of tobacco into the cos: 
spite of the presence of an officer on his ship. 1) 
heen lying off the Gambia River for severit jis 
had landed a good part of his cargo in the leo 
way. He had about six tons of eake-tolace. - 
preferred to take it back to England rather ti 
the required duty of five shillings a pound. 

The afternoon before he intended to sail oo. , 
schooner came into the river. and shortly atterw. po. + 
trader in charge boarded the Enulishiman and asher:, 
skipper if he had any tobacco. 

* About six tons,” answered the skipper. 
to you for two shillings a pound.” 

The trader reflected a while, and finally offernd s+. 
shillings « pound for the tobacco delivered on deer 
schooner, 

There was another English trading vessel in the... 
and the skipper rowed over to his countrymin to ees 
the latter could help him out. On board this ia 
vessel were several musical boxes, and the captuin sw, 
bringing them to Africa as presents to the daugiite. .: 
some of the many Portuguese dignitaries to when i 
was under obligations. 

“ How much do these musical boxes eost 27 asked 
visiting skipper. 

“ About £6 at home,” replied the other; “Int [iw 
not brought them over here to sell, Tam going tev 
them away.” 

“Sell me one.” said the captain, who owned 1). 
tohacco, “and I will give you t12." 

After a little alemurring, the other agreed too. 
trade, and a half-hour later the would-be smucecl: 
sitting in his cabin, turning out “ Home, Sweet Here 
and * Down upon the Swanee River.” 

The Portuguese inspector heard the sounds tes 
Lelow, and left the deck to see what the cause ot tis 
melody wis. 

* Hello!” said the captain, as the othcer caues cit: 
the cabin. 

“What is that?” asked the neyvro as le -: 
wonderat the box and beard the familiar tune- 

“This isa musical box,” answered the <lippe 
he told the negro to turn the handle and mike toe. 
himself. The latter was amazed at the we 
machine. His first question was : 

* How much 2” 

* One hundred pounds.” answered the shipper 

The neuro rubbed his head and looked di-ipp 

“You ean play on it for awhile if you cho 
the skipper presently. °° Din going on deck te o> 
orders for the night.” 

As soon us the eaptain was out of the cabo ss 
the mate and asked him if the tobacee wa in 
venient plice, 

“Tell the men te stand by with thete shoes. 
the captain, sand load the tobaeces inte the to 
as quietly as you can. Then put it aboard the 
So Jeng as you hear the musical Hox playin 
safe.” 

The captain went helow and lit his pipe 
was still turning the handle. 

“That's a great thing.” said the skipper 

* Fine!" answered the customs officer. 

Well. it would not be much good over ler 
the young ladies conld not play it longer to 
minutes. They would get tired.” 

~Nonsense,? stid the negro, 7 Peonld grat’ 
day.” ’ 

“DT bet you the instrument against at 
said the captain, “that you can't grind it an lion 
out stopping.” 

The negro jumped at the bait. and put 
excitedly on the table. ; 

The euilors above heard the notes in the o.} 
they worked with a will, In three-quarters ot ; 
they made two trips to the schooner, and dasnel ol 
the entire six tons of tobacco, The mate the noes 
into the cabin and nodded to the skipper. for © 
right. SS Me et 

~ For goodness sake stop that grindins 
the captain to the negro. You are driving te 
Tl give you the machine if you'll step erin 

The officer laughed and ceased his tarmn. 
I could do that all night!” he said. 

The next morning, when his relief came 
negro was rowed ashore holding the musics] uk ' 
lap, and no suspicion came across his wun 
glanced at the little coasting schooner saline 
mile or so below wi th her nove nointed seaward. 
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Irate Fatuer: “1 don't want you to visit my house 
waain, sir” 
Young Man (iffallys: “Tt is not your house I visit, 
sir, but your daughter.” 

—_— +> fe—__ 

A LMTLE boy was taken by his father into a café for 
dinner. As they were cating their dessert, the father 
handed the waiter a note which that worthy carried to 
the casnier’s desk. returning presently with a little pile 
of change on a silver plate. Robbie's eyes grew bright. 
“Oh, papa.” he suid, * Vd like a plate of that, too!” 

ee 

He Hap Skiprep.—He: * Your hushand is abroad, 
Tam told.” 

She istockbroker’s wite:: 
South America.” 

He: “Oh, indeed! 
shortly ” 

She: “ Well. I can't exactly tell. You see, these 
extradition arrangements take up such a lot of time.” 


“Yes, he's travelling in 


And do you expect him home 
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Apropos of the contrivance recently invented to 
enable eyclists to see behind. as well asin front, there 
is avery good story told of au Trish cabby who had 

decked up semewhere a smattering of classical culture, 
fe had to pullup saddenty ina block of trattic. and the 
gentleman who controlled the vin iunnediately following 
in the stream remonstrated with cabby in the vigorous 
language peculiar to the natives of Von-demon’s land. 

The Tristan turned round, and in indignant tones 
asked: * Hwhat dye take ine fory  D'ye think Tmia 
Cyclops wid an oye in the middle of my back #” 


4 R 4 3 
wRRE OUR HOMES 
ever complete? Are we not constantly finding that the 
purchase of seme small or even large, article is 
necessary 2 When running over the list of your 
requirements, if you feal 


LESS HAPPY 


than you should, you may know that you have forgotten 
to call at the stationer’s for that bright little paper 
Home Notes. This oversight cun only have occurred 
through the modesty of its price. For one penny it 
vives more information 


THAN 

uny other publication at a much inereased cost. Chatty 
articles, smart ideas for the decoration of the house, 
dainty fancy-work for odd minutes, the care of the baby, 
hints for improving one’s personal appearance, poultry 
notes, reliable tips about cycling, and heaps of other 
valuable advice of which space will not allow” the 
mention. All of which goes to show that the wants of 
the community at large are better catered for than 


THEY USED TO BE? 


a coluinn is paid for original articles contritured to Pout 


P.W. P.W. 


( MILKLIONS 


OF SUFFERERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE HAVE TRIED 


OLLOWAY’S 


PILLS AND OINTMENT 


For every form of disease that can affect the body Internally and ex~ 
ternally; and the universal verdict is that they are the 


BEST, SAFEST, AND MOST RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINES. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY AT 78, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON; Soto ay ALL CHEMISTS & MEDICINE VENDORS. 


Are the 
Very Best 


ts $_ TAILORING, GIVEN AWAY. | & i J NO ry) CYCLES 
runeos ot mame || AOL Six CURTAINS fe | Lu 7 FASY Bee IK F ATI N IGS i 
re, ving This charming Bwoct NU J y : : 3 7 Wo E R 


Direct fi the ms, f S 
(a s sg PARCEL, es : DEVONA. theed Gon 
Ne auce' 
(SA Fae ee 
OWE MOTHS. & 


CHOCOLATE, ‘DEVO : 
ee ad eer ;| ic aaa 
2 : nok. sleo packet of Fancy. § nae Boo cing . —_ == —— |in oc ; x x : MP AMT A MTA ay 
a. BOYS' suiTs como, inate Toronte. ine cate oats London, k. ate boehM 0 Guarantrea, Tins 92 62& {$ 
"e Lister Gate, NOTTIN Miscagy THE LARCEST BUYERS OF a 


peers with aul! Saee® 


TAILOR-MADE i aaetcrLea|OLD FALSE TEETH |Peatatciets os “VARICOCELE. 
COSTUMES svete OR DISUSED SETS _ | MRIS sepia ie rece Bl 1COC 


endresned envelope. PROF. F. ess cure by the lutest and 
From 10/6 to7O/- pestae. Buce guaran: T ontes Chambers. West Strand, London. (Mention Pearwon's moat Fond Fnnethod of treatment for thi nh 


Sce our New Patterns} _~ = dreds ol mo raalaia: kong disease. Send for Illustrated Leatie 
before ordering. - = Pout tres (plain covets), V8, To 1 TOBALLONISTS § (CUM MEN fully into the subject. It is the only -reuabie 
It will pay you to do 0, SY =. or inc hina 3/. and 5/-. the ne ‘sloguefand effective means of curing this disease 
$3 “TOBA. | Without operation. Sent sealed post free for 
‘Applicat . Produce! cM. ing denen » Neh, three stamps, by 
: le ig 
aun coos CARRIAGE and Tes toret, and vruginat ous (50 years’ Mrepetation | “Mer. +) JOnN ee tone ——ooe 
iy. | FACTORY LU > Send 4 Stamps and receive pair 
La C0., Dd J . B. FRASER. ARE YOU anu FOLDING SCissoRs 
a ir exprest TATLORS, aed S r IPSWICH. Di Seige up te four inches; the pal PATENT PENKNIFE, 


10 a impoesie: valimple, inex. and Amusing Novelty Catalogue, post pau. 


AL ial STREET, addressed soreiope to 1 to Dr. A. oN FT LD, ‘ork CH a N ESTAE 4ED | Send iD louiars 
LEEDS. | Suilings, Charior Ones. Louion’ Ne ea AaacannmnEE | Sntex cat ToceT Co. (BA Dept) #1 Surand, London, | QMBMBB variety Compaxy, DALSTON. LONDON. 


_ The Most 
Scientific Disinfectant. 


BISCUITS 


Her Hlajesty “Ghe OQueey. 


If any difficulty be experiencod in obtaining ‘“‘ HOVIS,”’ or if weet is supplied as “‘ HOVIS " ia not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be dotrayed)yt 


S. FITTON & SON, MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


“Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘ HOVIS’ do so for their own profit. Beware.” 
6d. and 1s. Samples on Receipt of Stamps. 


PROU\T OP PUREST SEA WATER AND ELECTRICITY. ABSOLUTELY NON-POISONOUS. 
FOR USE IN THE HOUSEHOLD, IN THE BATH, IN THE SICK 
ROOM, IN FACT ANYWHERE AND EVERYWHERE. 


"> ALL SMELLS, ANNTHILATES DISEASE GERMS. INSURES PERFECT SANITATION. 
Is ¢ ‘“*. Burns, Wounds, Boils, &c. Kills Inflammation. Prevents Blood-Poisoning. 


‘the Principal Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, and in Private Houses in the | 
"tates for Many Years.- Its Valuable Properties have been Demonstrated | 
‘ing Englieh Hospitals, and recognised by British Sanitary Specialists, | 
-and Analyste, | 


Le Ids in the 
ETTRINA (,MEbomat) uscusete feces tererecetttpat 
oe ELECTROZONE) Fever, Dysenteryc&c. 
‘TRINA is gold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., by all leading Chemists and Stores. 


 LECTROZONE 


'! the Stores ead leading Chemists in Quart Bottles, 1s. Large Quantities on Special 
Terms. Note the Trade Mark ** EQ" (Electricity and Ozone). 1 


Pamphlets, giving fullest particulars, Post Free from 


THE BRITISH ELECTROZONE CORPORATION, LTD., 
; TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 


*““WORTH A QUINEA A BOX.” 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Imm red Digestion 


Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments, 
in Boxes, ¢ 9id., le. 1lid., and 2s. Od. each, with full directions. 
THE 1s. lid. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 


Prepared only by the Preprietor— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 


‘nications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘ PEARSON'S WEEKLY" Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONRON, W.C. 
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RAND PIONBER Ft RHDUCTION SAT... 
By Poli F. ang et & SON, THE WELL-KNOWN | CARPET MANUFACTURERS OF THE CITY OF . 
fences seh cd thastrrinme, UPR BMEEMOE, Tae Qa, PCN CAANRN pa eran vine nent pT 
, OUR NEW vnezuae! YES, TWO DIFFERENT PATTERN HEARTHRUGS OR CARPETS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. - 
a SUPER BURMAH Ri. 


a oa j WE HAVE A CHOICE STOCK OF 
EXTRA SUPER WOOLLEN TAPESTRY CARPETS, 
Q}ft. wide, 5ft. long, Sale Price, 4 6. 
These rare, decorative, and lovely Ru: - 


Bordered, inthe newest Colours, Navy, eiieonspece Cardinal, 
Sky, Walnut, &c., very latest designs, atses as below— 
supplied by return of post, and order: :. 
repeated. Colours consist of u - . 


9 fe. by Af, Ration’ Bale Pitos::: : be 
28/6 
bination of Scinde Red, Bros 


eg aiakamnlcted tn White, Gold, 

fate PRICB Pink, Sky, end Brown. They have a 
remarkably elegant appeay ance when 

a laid over a bed. and possess all the 
Worts besaty of a silk brocaded satin, 

DovcsLs. and extractdinary good wear. 


® ft. by lol. ” ” . 
9 ft, by 12 ft. ” ry ~ B3i- 
Jobfe. by 12 ft. ~ < . 336 


Bize, Soin. by }oln. ‘ ‘ 
SPECIAL OPFER. Ri 00 : “it fer bed, Dining, Drowing, Beautiful White, Witney OE conc tick oa 
ngs or Mats in Indian Colours ape So Raised, All-Wool Blankets. Light Blue, Oak, aut 
Cardinal, &c., an- : 
_ and Designs. preferred. save Paice Most marvellous Value. sin i S 


SALE PRice British Manvfacture. They supersede 
2/= anything hitherto produced for strong Co 
wear and high-class appearance, Anentirely 
Baca. new Mat this apring. Trial solicited. Bee 
illustration. Size, lin. by 36in. 


SPECIAL orrEe =a for 6/6; Six for 10'6. SPECIAL OFFER—Three Pairs for 34/-, 


Very large size, measuring 
11/ 6 x 7tin. by in, Weighing - 
Pre Pair. <cunaye 8lb. 


CLEAR ANUS Jt P —SPECIAL SALE oy pear apr tleniag are extolled panera See Rich Velvet Pile Real Brussels ienawanni: hie of . = 
DAMASK he Roe ‘hogai” Mousanold | HE ARTHRUGS Bale Price AAMAS ISR 
TABLE CLOTHS, — = EARTHRUGS! “= a sis Sind TABLE Cl 15 
NEWEST DESIGNS, BNOW WHITE. x REVERSIBLE RICH TURKEY PATTERSS, meas Tarek ees, ny Ba sep eight, and peece ine oe ure WEWEST DESI3% ‘ 
_ ae aE ee wide. Thee aT TFICENCE, ie aEoRSS, oc col pre Size - 
6/6 — oy ry 10,000 Doz. tered New Designs, and con- SS GS 
——— OF BEAUTIFUL four more : 
SALTER COTTON PILLOW | Siem evechinhact ee Hee sccm , ” 


CASES. 


tT Pa 
he Sate Paice G/eo ree Dozen. sae Un! Str, AUT 4 » 
ing any room; ther > 7 


canes nr : am C ‘iis 


@upericr Bleached Cotton Pillow Admittedly 
without Seam. Altogether superior uasity, with hand- pete Gad 
Cases, and ready for use. d, A marrel jor ercellence and Old Gold, "Buluan, Ferre Cou, Ons Grimson, By, Nery ery. 
. Size, 18in. by 28in. Kepeat Orders and Testimonials ane Tare With hand- to correspond 
uaranteed ear for years and tine e every very satiefection Tha 
on. = When Ordering, 


ALL-WOOL ART SERGES. R yrertiowar ¢ Dracchag, iat) Seti REDUCED SALE PRICE LIST. 


206 ‘a by at. # - VELVRT mt. by 


Just Arrived, a Cargo ~ ind. 
zome Cream Co} 


38- 
Sale Price 3! per Yard. am ae PILE ie by astesad 
om aes et eft. by ate. of by 12ft. 28 a8 ez we ot ag - pacuants BR by THA. b> <a Sheepskin Hea; ae 
aE 3ae oft. by 2 a: 3S: ( squanes. ) ist by istt..77- : 
{ 336 |: when ordering, please mention tf for Bed, Dining Drawing, or Magnifiest | 
. mae Sitting Boom, and apy co‘our pref<ried. ft. be Un. 


Th-- 


BANKRUPT STOCK. 


Taped Edges. All 3yd. long. 
Im various and choice dvs:eus, 
Special price to clear out. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Three pairs for 56 


THE FINEST AXMINSTER 


OUR NBW WaNTURS. 


HOI jaw 5 or gerrice ccuanceny2 Divieroe): 
HODGSON yw Chisev. granted an in! injune. 

tion. restraining ‘Mesare. Webb Brothers, of Hackney Wick, frum 6S. 
intringiog Fredk, Hodgron's Trade Mark “ Eelipee,” HEAR HAUS 
Re ait (Leeds). i 


To ens FE 


BXTFRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 
100,000 { T cee ee x oF ae 
ri ECLIPSE’, ; an ; . 


gsi 


it 


3 


21 per 9 Kindly 1+ ote pe 
Ex«mine and co:rpire pr: 
theee sre Pisin Brussels, not Ve: ree 


Bale Price 1/9 per yard. W = 7 


Re 20,000 yaros ‘¥- if 
HIDDERMINST ra 


In wew Spri: 


Af REDUCED SALE PRICES. 


ance seeestghey, aontee Cargo a et* 
HEARTHRUGS. : 


ET ies mack 
Rich . 


Te 


op8t 
Ht 
iN 
a 
y, 


f 


ait. by 

ae by 

fed 

oft. bey Lp. 

at by - 
a7 

Whea 2 

Bivine ya. 

Blairqnhes. 

‘ . \ 


goby 1S inches. :4.¢ v 


-Covers to math => ty ar 
ty Shn.. 12. 


@50 ROLLS OF \- 


Then thie cesta Sy vo 
AND swiss CURTAINS FOR 1896. |... TAPESTRY 


> pe Speanl Stin. wide. i rep S/@ per These are: 
¥t) ator 10: Also Siva. Golours. ° “ 
so 


RUBSELS 
RTHRUGS 


ment of there Rar 


ame) and, Tovely Bus> 


Sepa rerere ot Pagans” 27 


eo | Satz Pricer B 
. _ for 
Price, 1/-. Special N= caw pictticn, . (ORE — 
maintenance of our Trade. 


. r e Fely upon Spontaneous Repeat Orders from our elients for the 
é : a Quarter of a Century. 


send why “ 
ee hce hyip lee ~~ Totes be Cited Ki SON. Telegraphic Address: “* Ectirse, Lusps.” Telephone No. 96, N.B.—Foreign Orders executed and packed free. ah 
All Orders despatched same day in rotation as they arrive by post. Cheques and P.O. *g payable 


F. HODGSON & SON, "=" ‘ssucsuinpate as as LE: 


a . A 


AN! Ramromirations errnanting..Advartisamant should ha sent to the” ee Deoartnert PEARRON'S WEEKLY" Offices, HENRIETTA STREET wt _ 


